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Additional particulars touching the 
Communication to be formed from 
Princes Sireet to the Calton-Hill 

Wellington Bridge ;—the Pow- 
r Magazine, Se. 


j Les Homies et les affaires ont leur 
point de perspeetive. Il y en a qu'il faut 
. no de pres pour en bien juger; et d’au- 
‘ dont on ne juge jamais si bien, que 

quand on en est eloigné.” 
De La HoussayYeE. 


IN the Number of this Magazine 

or January last, we presented to 
our readers some observations on the 
practicability, and the great advanta- 
a were likely to result from 
@ communication by Princes 
a to the Calton-Hill by WEL- 
*, and we at same 
a plan of this import- 
ton for the considera- 
‘Dee tbat lic Bodies and of our 
be. heartfelt pleasure, we have 
° congratulate them on the near 


now 


“We have | i 
= had various congratulatory 
hacen to us on the appropriate title of 
s& But the happy association of 


of Hames of Nelson and Wellington—two: 


is so gee Warriors which ever existed, 

inserting these remarks. To 

Won. ald honour be paid if the title of 
8 to be disputed 2 


prospect of this great work being 
not only commenced, but in all pro- 
bability speedily accomplished. 
Never, certainly, did a place exist, 
possessing such incomparable advan- 
tages for improvement in general, as 
the city of Edinburgh—its singular 
and beautifully romantic situation— 
its inexhaustible mines of the finest 
Sand-stone, &c. with a large popula- 
tion, proud of these things and capa- 
ble of appreciating their value. But, 
alas! since the days of those great 
men, George Drummond, and Sir 
James Hunter- Blair, a sort of apathy 
and listless indifference to public in- 
terest, has unhappily prevailed among 
many of our rulers—who, with un- 
derstandings enveloped in the impe- 
netrable mist of dullness, have very 
probably been sent among us, 


‘‘ To hatch a new Saturnian age of Lead.” 


A public situation only tended to 
exhibit them more palpably to our 
notice, and led the thinking classes 
of the community to lament, that such 
selections had taken place; for we 
have seen them but strutting and 
fretting their hour upon the stage, 
and then—been heard of no more, 

It has been written, that “ tous 
‘Jes Hommes sont idolatres: les uns 
de honneur ; les autres del’interct, 


“et la plupart de leur plaisir. —_ 
pe 
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“pour les bien connditre, il faut 
scavoir quelle est lidole qu’ils ado- 
“ rent! 

But, thanks to the Gods, we have 
our wholesome days again! Foramong 
the number of those gentlemen who, 
fortunately for this city, now oecupy 
places in the municipality, we ob- 
serve there are those who are ambi- 
tious only of Aonour, possess both 
good taste and sound judgement— 
with the virtue of perseverance to 
attain their laudable objects. As an 
instance in point, we shall just remark, 
that “tis yet but a few months since 
the gigantic plan to whieh we have 
alluded was revived, and shaped for 
the notice of the public, and vet, af- 
ter a few months longer, we hope to 
Witness the commencement of this 
wonder-raising improvement. 
Conceive what must have been our 
own feelings, if, at the end of a destruc- 
tive, most expensive, and long-pro- 
tracted war, any city on the Contin- 
ent should undertake, and feel com- 
petent to execute any plan, which 
would involve an expense of almost 
One hundred thousand Pounds, and let 
the remarks which would naturally 
follow on consideration of this fact, 
be applied to ourselves, But in no 
country in the world, save in Great 
Britain alone, could such a scheme 
be regarded otherwise than as Uto- 
pian, 

Since the January Number of our 
Magazine was published, Mr Steven- 
son, Civil- Engineer, has made out a 
Survey of the New London itoad, dif- 
fering very immatcrially from that, of 
which we gavean outline. It has been 
laid before the House of Commons, 
where the Bill for erecting the New 
Jail and Court- Houses, and forming 
this communication, has been read a 
third time and passed *. Singular to 
tell, however, even these matchless im- 


* The bill has si 
sin since received the Royal 
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provements were opposed --—not jn 
Parliament, but by some few individ. 
uals belonging to this city, who would 
net suffer their spirits to rest in peace, 
buf used every exertion in their 
power to thwart the plen. At same 
time there were others, of this class, 
who, without the least compunction, 
could sanction the ploughing up of 
a Church-yard in anvjber quarter ; 
and smile on seeing the reliques of one 
of .the mest vencrable and ancient 
Chapels in this neighbourhood sa. 
crilegiously razed to the ground— 
which it was not only possible, but 
even advantageous to hiave preserved ! 
There is, in our opinion, no part of 
the whole plan on which more atten- 
tion should be bestowed, or that will 
contribute in a greater degree to in- 
crease its beauty, than an elegant 
vation of the approach from Princes» 
Street by WELLINGTON- Bridce, to 
the Calton-Hill. Indeed, we be‘ieve 
some essays at plans of elevation have 
already been made—one of whicl: 
we have seen; but as it is decidedly 
inferior, both in point of sentiment 
and feeling, to another drawn bya 
meritorious and promising artist in 
this City (Mr Crichton, Architect) 
through his kindness we are enabled ty 
gratify our readers and the Public, 
by adorning our present Numoer 
with an engraving of it :—‘The gate- 
way 


+ In carrying this great plan forward, it 
dhas been found unavoidable, to encroach for 
a little space on the Calton burying-ground. 
No class of persons can deprecate more thaa 
we de the disturbing the remains of our fel- 
low-creatures in the dust 3; and on this sub 
ject we took particular occasion to descant 
lately in pretty severe terms, when a por- 
tion of St Giles’ Cathedral was turned into. 
a Police-Office! Speculative writers indeed 
lay it down as a maxim, that, in all things, 
private emolument and convenience must 
give way to public accommodation. But 
still we trust, that, in this case, every pre- 
caution will be most carefully observed, %0 
guard against wounding the feelings of any 
one, when it is possible to avoid doing % 
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yay on the right-hand, beyond the) 
‘Theatre, forms the principal entry to 
the Burying ground, and the building 
with the Cupola and Portico in the 
distance, may represent the Court- 
House and Public Offices, intended 
there to be erected. ‘The Vista ter- 
minates in grand-style with the 
posing mass of rock, on which stands 
the monument raised to the memory 
of the immortal Nelson—which, by 
means of the spirited and patriotic 
exertions of our present excellent 
Lord Provost, and other gentlemen 
connected with him, will shortly be 
completed; and therefore, no longer 
laughed at by strangers, and regarded 
by others, as a specimen of Modern 

Ruins—of which, however, this City 
has yet to boast of another splendid 
example in the College. But more 
of this hereafter. 

No one has a stronger claim to our 
esteem in all matters touching this 
important measure, than our much- 
respected Sheriff. His candour and 
iupartiality, on all occasions, is very 
remarkable, and his exertions in the 
present instance have been most stren- 
uous and successful. 

The Managers of the Calton-So- 
ciety are also entitled to the warmest 
thanks of the friends of this commu- 
nity, and in particular of the patrons 
of this improvement, for the earnest 
support they so readily afforded, when 

plan mentioned was first agitated, 
and submitted to them for considera- 
tion, This Body possesses considerable 
Property both in ground and houses in 
te of the proposed road, and with 
able zeal for the grand improve- 
ret a South approach to the Me- 
rd ae being alive at the same 
interests of the Society, 
to facilitate the 
ually, a _ 1 as a body and individ- 
the road touches the 
they applied to, and 
N proeuring the acquies- 


of almorg every fierson of any 


consequence, who had any right to be 
consulted on the subject. 

Connected with the general scope 
of this paper, we may perhaps be ex- 
cused in enquiring at present, how 
long the Proprietors of the AsTRo- 
NOMISAL INSTITUTION may yet be 
favoured with the chance of having 
their brains blown out, by an explo- 
sion of the contents of that edegant 
building, the PowbER MaGazingE, 
which still remains to adorn the Cal- 
ton Hill? ‘The Ladies in Bridewell 
lately very narrowly escaped being 
sent to their account, with all their 
imperfections on their heads. For in 
carrying some barrels of gun-fowder 
to the precipitous situation of the 
Magazine, two of them burst away, 
and rolling furiously over the rocks, 
were at last stopped by collision with 
the iron-railing in front of that prison ! 
Had a spark been then elicited ; or by 
means of a stone in their progress 
downward, the consequences might 
have indeed been direful, But a- 
bove all—it is placed there, zm positive 
contravention to the law of the land! 
We have heard it said that it is to 
be removed—if so, 

then were well 

“It were done quickly.” 

From what has already happened, 
we now expect frequently to have 
occasion to advert to acts of greatness 
and patriotism in the present Magis- 
trates of the City which it will give us 
distinguished pleasure to notice. The 
activity and good taste of the present 
Lord Provost requires no eulogy from 
our pen: to which we may add his 
liberality, of which few of the Citi- 
zens are altogether ignorant. A vo- 
lume is spoken in his praise, by observ: 
ing his name in the honourable list of 
the first small minority on the subject 


of the execrable Corn-Bill *, when it 
was 


* We believe that Edinburgh may boast 
the honour of being the first City in this 
kingdom that stepped forward to avow 
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was lately brought before the House 
of Commons, This bill is at length 
thrown out—Requiescat in pace ! 

We earnestly invite our Correspon- 
dents to tavour us trom time to time 
with any hints which have for their 
object the improvement of thiss-our 
native City; believing, that those 
who take up their pen for the pur- 
pose of either instructing or amusing 
others, deserve well of society. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 

IISTOR). 

Osprey. 
N the end of May, an Osprey, or 
Fishing Eagle, (Fale haliaétos,) 
was observed about the lake in the 
Larl of Home’s pleasure grounds at 
Hirsel, where he caught great num- 
bers of perch and eels. It was re- 
marked by those who saw the bird 
at work, that he hovered over the 
lake, and darted upon the surface of 
the water very much in the manner 
of the gannct, or solan-goose, and very 
rarely missed his aim. The osprey, 
however, neither swims nor dives; and 
while the gannet carries his prey In 
lis bill, the osprey bears it away in 


sentiments hostile to the principles of Sir 
i. Parnell’s Bill; and we have also reason 
to Know, that the first Public body which 
met there, and transmitted to Parliament a 
petition against that noxious measure, was 
—the Corporation or HAMMERMEN, 
This Body was indefatigable in circulating 
_ their resolutiens, and also in pointing out to 
their brethren, beth in Scotland and in 
England, the injurious tendency of this 
hateful Bill; and to their great exertions, 
nm a measure, may be traced the cause of 
the table in the House of Commons groan. 
ig under the accumulated weight of simi- 
lar petitions from all quarters of the Coun. 
try. Tn oreer to testify the high sense this 
Respex table Body entertain of the conduct 
of tie Recht the Lord Provost 

of their Incorporation was 
lately vo'ed unanims waly to him. 


L acquis cst caution a celui 
qe on acquerir, 


his talons. After the’ bird had ge. 


mained some days on the lake, Lord 
Home himself succeeded in shooting 
it; and he has since got the specimen 
beautifully preserved by Mr Wiison, 
of the College, Edinburgh. It was 
a male; the female being more timid 
and retired, is less frequently scen or 
shot. ‘he osprey is a rare bird in 
Scotland; it not unfrequently, how. 
ever, visits Lochlomond, and has even 
been known to breed on the islands 
there. In the days of falconry, this 
hawk is said to have been trained for 
the killing of salmon and trout. 

Di J. L. Drummond of Belfast, 
it may be mentioned, being then en- 
gaged in preparing an inaveural dis. 
sertation De Ocu/t anatoii2 compara- 
tiva, dissected one of the eves taken 
from this specimen, and has since pub- 
lished a figure of it in his thesis. in 
structure it resembles that of aquatic 
birds, particularly in the sclerotic et 
being double, or composed of tx.o !a- 
ming ; the external lamina, soft and 
tough; the internal, pellucid and thin, 
of the consistence of horn, and ruck 
resembling the sclerotic of fishes. 

Dottrel. The dottrel, (Charadrius 
morinellus,) is a rare bird in Scotland, 
and even in England it is not plent- 
ful. A small flock of six or seven, 
however, was observed some time 
ago, on the downs near Seton, in East 
Lothian ; and one specimen was shot 
by Mr Charles Burnet, farmer at Se- 
ton It was very plump and fat, and 
in perfect plumage. It is generally 
supposed that a few dottrels breed 
every year in the Scottish Highlancs, 
as they have been observed among 
the mountains in pairs after midsum- 
mer. 


CANONMILLS, N. 
29th June 


— 


Report of the LIVERPOOL Institution. 


T a general mecting ot the sub- 


scribers to the Liverpool ine 
tion, 
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Report of the Liverpool Institution. 


tion, the Committee, in pursuance | of 
‘structions, submitted the following 
statement to the public :— 

« Liverpool having tripled its po- 
pulation within the last forty years, 
and now containing, with the adja- 
cent villages, at least 110,000 inha- 
bitants, additional means of instruc- 
tion are required for completing the 
education of youth, which may not 
only relieve parents from the expence 
and anxiety of sending their children 
toa distance, but might induce stran- 
gers to bring their families here for 
that purpose from different parts of 
the populous district with which it is 
connected ; especialiy such as may in- 
tend any of their sons for trade, as 
they could then unite here, in some 
measure, scientific with commercial 
education. 

_ “In order to induce men of learn- 
ig and science to fix their residence, 
and become teachers in Liverpool, it 
is proposed to establish a fund, from 
which such remuneration, as may be 
necessary, might be afforded to them 
for delivering lectures and instruetion 
in different branches of literature and 
science. These lectures are intended 
not only for the instruction of youth, 
but also as a rational source of in- 
ormation and recreation for persons 
farther advanced in life, who may 
thus be made acquainted, in the most 
satisfactory and interesting manner, 
= the rapid progress of literature 
science which characterizes the 

Present age. 
systematic courses of lectures 
funds be practicable from* the 
slo € institution, are—{ 57, Phi- 
moat on the structure of ancient and 
Rnguages, chiefly with a 
Pat attainment of accuracy 
ancient and History, 
losoph modern ; 3d, Moral phi- 
political economy, the 
Mistry. sh ing commerce ; 4th, Che- 
» Mewing its application to the 
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arts 3 Sth, Natural history, including 
geology and mineralogy Natural 
philosophy, the astronomical parts, to 
be explained with an orrery—the me- 
chanical branches to be illustrated by 
models of the most approved machi- 
nery; 7/4, Botany, gardening, and 
agriculture ; Anatomy, surgery, 
and medicine. 

“* Hopes are also entertained, that 
by providing apartments for the ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculpture, 
and for schools ot practice, the aca- 
demy for encouraging these clegant 
arts might be usefully connected with 
the institution; and that other branches 
of drawing might there be taught, 
tending to improve the taste in vari- 
ous departments of the manufactures 
in this part o: the kingdom. 

“ "The very liberal encouragement 
which the plans laid before the pub- 
lic have already received, the subserip- 
tions to which amount at present to 
upwards of £.13,500, affords the 
strongest assurances, that in a short 
time the friends and promoters of this 
institution will be enabled to carry it 
into complete effect.” 


On the Advantages of Collecting the 
Rare Productions of Nature in Pub- 


lic Museums. 
rO THE EDITOR. 


Edinburgh, 20th April, 
SIR, 
ZOLYE has observed, ‘that the 


‘excellency of manufactures, ard 

‘ the facility of labour, would be much 
‘ promoted, if the various expecients 
‘ and contrivances which lie concealed 
‘in private hands were, by recipro- 
‘ cal communication, made gencrally 
‘ known ; for there are few operations 
‘that are not performed by one ov 
‘other, with some peculiar advanta- 
‘ ges, which, though singly of little 
‘im- 
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* importance, would, by conjunction 
* and concurrence, open new inlets to 
‘ knowledge, and give new powers to 
diligence.’ 
Since the days of that great man, 
much has been done to turther science 
and increase knowledge, by the very 
means which be had pointed out 5 and 
the medium of this has been, such 
periodical publications as that in 
which | now have the honour to ad- 
dress your readers, and the particular 


value of which will be better appre- - 


ciated, the more one duly considers 
the benefits that have already result- 
ed from it. 

There is a benefit which country 
gentlemen and farmers bestow 
upon science, of no ordinary value, 
though little thought of, and indeed 
almost never attended to by them.-~ 
It falls to the lot of every one resi- 
dent in the country, to procure speci- 
mens of natural productions, which, 
by themselves, like the discoveries to 
which Boyle alludes, are to the own- 
ers of little value, but would highly 
enrich public collections. Instead of 
neglecting or hiding in a corner rare 
birds or animals, or any curious spe- 
cimen in the mineral department. of 
science, which are always occurring, 
would gentlemen transmit them to 
the nearest public museum, much be- 
nefit must result ; and names mivht 
be handed down with honour, as va- 
luable benefactors, who never once 
thought of such a distinction. 

At this particular season, too, Na- 
ture produces eccentricities the 
animal kingdom, which a foolish su- 
perstition almost always consigns to 
destruction. It would be well to 
preserve these, not only alive as long 
as possible, but care should be taken 
to send them, when dead, to the near- 
est theatre of anatomy, or professor of 
natural history. Of what importance 
weuld such a diligent and enlighten- 


ed inquirer into natural history as the: 


present Protessor in our college, cop. 
sider an opportunity of examining 
the struc ure of such wonderful hia 
nature as, during this month, every 
dairy or sheep farm produces? And 
let it never be forgotten by Mankind, 
how much their own good is connect- 
ed with investigations in comparative 
anatomy ; and that researches into the 
complicated machinery of duplex ani. 
mais, might haply present views ty 
such enlightened men, calculated to 
exalt the science of medicine, and vn- 
riddle many of the wonderful overs 
tions in the animal king of 
ture. | 

It is needless to add, that the keep. 
ers of every public museum would be 
glad to receive such donations as have 
been here pointed out, 


Iam, &c. 


Manufacture of Paper in AMERICA. 
Philadelphia, 1818. 


N order to shew the present im- 

- portance of that article, as a ma- 
nufacture, in the United States, anc 
which first fabricated in this 
country by the Rittenhouses, the 
reader is presented with the following 
view of the quantity of paper, of ve 
rious descriptions, annually made at 
185 paper mills, within the United 
States; taken from the latest infor- 
mation furnished on this subject. 


Tons. Reams Value. 

Dollars. 

For Newspapers 500 50,000 150,000 
— 630 70,000 245,000 
T1L,000 333,000 
Wrapping........800 100,000 $3,000 


2580 331,000 

The number of newspapers, punt 

ed annualiy in the United States, . 

estimated at twenty-two and an hait 
millions, 
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Importation of produce into CLYDE, for the year ending 31st Dec. 1813. 


: Imports of the Produce into Clyde. 


SUL AT 


Coffee 


Rum, 


Cotton, 


PIMCNtO, 


Nicaragua Wood,....... 
Molasses, 


Tobacco, 


Wine, 


es. 


Flaxseed 


pres 


Ashes 


Quercitron Bark,,..... ee 


gree 


Shumac 


Peewee 


Seal 


Rice 


2 


MORE LESS 
than the pre- 
ceeding. 
35,336 hhds. $300 


3911 tierces. 
155 casks. 
7240 barrels. 
2604 boxes. 

12,374 casks, 
4976 barrels. 
36,423 bags. 
12,900 puncheons. 
215 hhds. 
$8,869 packages, 
162 casks, 
755 bags. 
$1 casks, 
1910 bags, 
casks. 
144 bags, 
595 seroons. 
1641 tons. 
— pieces. 
44] tons, 
—— pieces, 
22 tons. 
950 pieces, 
583 puncheons, 
34.09 casks. 
451 bales. 
342 pipes. 
€9 casks. 
14,847 No. 
34,052 No. 
1398 casks. 
94 ditto 
775 bags. 
2914 barrels. 
9856 barrels. 
—— hhds, 
tierces. 
—— barrels, 


1713 bags. 


714 casks. 
129 casks. 
438 seroons. 
—— tierces. 
77 tons. 
929 logs. 


1458 
147 
1435 
230-4 
4:27 
9067 
5240 
207 
3211 
14° 
23% 
$5( 

8 
86 
355 


950 
58“ 

219: 


45: 
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gi 
448 
2202 


288 


409 


View 
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410 State of Religion in the Russian Empire. 


View of the State of Religion and 
Church Establishments in the Rus- 
siaN Emrire. 


From Pix kERTON'S Present Siate of the 
Greck Church in Russia. Svo. 1814. 


(Concluded Srom page 349.) 


ROM what has already been men- 
tioned, respecting the education 
of the clergy, it naturally follows, 
that the state of learning amongst the 
secular priests must have undergone 
a great change for the better since 
the beginning of the last century.— 
The judicious measures employed by 
Peter the Great and his illustrious 
successors, to procure to the clergy a 
regular education, and to dispel the 
ignorance and superstition in which 
every class of their subjects was in- 
volved, together with the vigilant 
and strenuous exertions of the present 
government in promoting civilization 
and the interests of religion, have al- 
ready greatly ameliorated the general 
state of knowledge and manners 
among the higher ranks of society, 
and likewise among the clergy, and 
must ultimately be productive of the 
most salutary consequences’ to the 
lower orders of the people. 

The duties of a secular priest in 
Russia are peculiarly laborious. The 
service of the church, which must re- 
gularly be performed three times a- 
day, and which, from its excessive 
length, 1s evidently of monastic origin, 
and only adapted for such as are en- 
tirely withdrawn fiom the warld, to- 
gether with the numerous and com- 
plicated ceremonies attending the ad- 
ministration ef baptism, marriage, 
burial of the dead, visiting of the 
sick, &c. occupy the greater pari of 
his time, and leave him but little lei- 
sure for study, To this cause, in 
part, Lam disposed to attribute that 
want of zeal and activity in advan- 
cing the true interests of religion and 
morality, which, in beneral, forms 
such a conspicuous featyre in the cha- 


racter of the Russian clergy*, Per. 
haps their being, as it were, a dis. 
tinct tribe, tends also greatly to pro- 
duce this general characteristic ; for, 
since the time of Peter the Great, 
who, in order to reform the irregu- 
Jarities which then existed among 
the clergy, ordered them all to be re- 
gistered, and obliged them to send 
their sons to the spiritual schools, to 
receive a suitable education for the 
ministry, none have been admitted to 
the offices of secular priests, but the 
sons of the clergy. Hence, many 
thousands of these men have entered 
into the priestly order, not from 
choice, but from necessity. It is 
but justice, however, to add, that 
many of the secular priests are learn- 


ed and worthy characters, who dili- 


gently perform the duties of their 
oftice, and spend their days in pro- 
moting the spiritual interésts of the 
flocks committed to their charge.— 
Nor is it unworthy of remark, that 
the Russians of all ranks are in gene- 
ral void of that persecuting rancour 
against other religious persuasions, 
which is so characteristic of Roman 
Catholics ; and, though they adhere 
strictly to the doctrines and ceremo- 
nies of their own church, yet not only 
the laity, but even the clergy, are far 
from thinking that there is no salva- 
tion without her pale. 

In most of the churches now, both 
in towns and villages, a sermon is 
preached every Sunday, and on thie 
chief holidays. Some of these dir 


courses, 


* Comparatively few publications, either 
of a moral or religious kind, come from the 
pens of the clergy; and, as for religious 
magazines or journals, those invaluable 
chaunels of general instruction, which have 
tended more, perhaps, of late years, to pro- 
mote the interests of religion and mosality 
in Great Britain, than any other kind ot 
publications, they are as yet but litle 
known in Russia. A Religious Magazne 
Was some ‘years ago published in St Peters 
burgh, but was suppressed, in consequences 
of being injudicious!y conducted. 
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State of Religion in the Russian Empire. 


courses, which I have heard in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, for sound 
reasoning and clear views of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel, might 
have done honour to a British clergy- 
man, In some of the churches, L 
have also heard the priest read a 
homily from a printed book, a prac- 
tice which is not unfrequent in the 
country, particularly in large congre- 
gations, where the duties of a priest 
leave him but little time for study. 
Among the peculiar privileges of 
the clergy, may be mentioned their 
complete exemption from all civil 
taxes. ‘hey are also exempted trom 
corporal punishment, even in the 
case of committing capital crimes : 
and, according to an Ukaz of 1801, 
they are permitted to hold lands.— 
The greater part of their support is 
derived from the free-will offerings of 
their parishioners, and their revenues 
are comparatively small, With the 
view of adding to their respectability, 
and exciting them to diligence in 


their sacred calling, the Emperor. 


Paul began to bestow upon the supe- 
nor clergy the orders of knighthood ; 
and, in 1797, he appointed golden 
crosses to be made for the secular 
Priests, to be worn suspended from 
their necks, together with mitres like 
those of the Archimandrites, and 
othe- marks of distinction in dress.— 
These he bestowed on such of them 
as distinguished themselves in their 
holly calling. 
This Emperor, also, in order that 
the country clergy might have more 
time to attend to their spiritual du- 
les, commanded that their fields 
Snould be cultivated by the peasants 
elonging to their respective pa- 
Tishes @ regulation, however, which 
4% since been laid aside. 
: he Whole Kussian empire is di- 
Py into thirty-six dioceses, or efar- 
ty Which, in extent, are nearly the 
“me with the divisions of the em- 
Pie into provinces or governments. 


In these, there are 483 cathedrals, and 


26,598 churches*, which are in ge- 
neral, magnificent buildings. Former- 
ly, many of them were of wood, but 
now they are mostly built of brick ; 
and comparatively few of the wooden 
churches remain. A foreigner, in 
particular, is forcibly struck with the 
elegance of these fine edifices, raising 
their gilded spires amidst the humble 
izbas, or huts, of the peasantry, 

Some of the churches are large 
square buildings, but the most of them 
are built in the form of across. In 
general, they have five domes, with 
crosses, which, in monasteries and 
cathedrals, and even in some parish 
churches, are gilded, and have a 
splendid appearance. Adjoining to 
the church, or near to it, there is al- 
ways a steeple or belfry, commonly 
of great height, provided with large 
bells; and, like the churches, over- 
loaded with decorations. 

The church is divided into three 
parts ; first, the Sanctum Sanctorum, 


called the Aart, and into which 


males are not permitted to enter. In 
the middle of the /tar stands the 
Holy Table, upon which a golden or 
silver cross, and a richly ornamented 
copy of the Gospels, are always laid. 
This part of the church is the east 
end, so that the congregation always 


worship with their faces towards the - 


rising sun. 
The Avtar is separated from the 


nave or body of the church, by a. 


screen, upon which pictures of our 
Saviour, 


* In Russia, the rage for building churches 
and monasteries, in the 16th century, was 
so great, that Joan Vasillivitch was obliged 
to put a stop to it by an Ukaz. Moscow 
alone ence contained, according to a pro- 
verbial expression, her sorvk of 

y times forty churches ! 

+ Eyidently from the Latin allare. How- 
ever, the word Altar, as used in the Russian 
rubric, has properly no particular reference 
to the holy table upon which the Gospels 
and cross are laid, but means the whole 
space which is separated from the hudy ot 
the church by the Jkonvstas. 
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412 Dr Murray's Plan on the European Languages. 


Saviour, the Virgin, the Apostles, and General View of the Plan of Dx 
Saints, are always painted. This Morray’s Work on Evuroreas 
screen is called the J/konostas, in the LANGUAGES. 
ritdle of which are the Royal Doors, 
woh are opened at different times R Murray died, in 1813, at the 
in © course of the service. Upon'a early age of 38, During his lite 
platoon oetore the Jkonostas, raised he was chietly known in the literary 
several -\ops, the readers and singers world as the learned Biographer of 
stand behind a low-sail, to separate Bruce of Kinnaird, and Editor of the 
them from the congregation 3 and, in| Second and Third Editions of the 
the middle, before the Roya/ Doors, celebrated ‘Travels in Abyssinia. In 
the most of the service is performed, publishing the present posthumous 
Che second division is the nave or Work, the Author’s Friends are con- 
body of the church, which properly fident that they are about to erect a 
may be stvled the Inner Court, where monument to his memory, which will 
the congregation stand ; for there are establish Dr Murray’s reputation as 
no seats in the Russien churches; nei- one of the most accomplished and 
ther do the congregation make any —— philological scholars who 
use of books. In some of the new have ever done honour to any coun- 
churches in Petersburg and Moscow, try or to any age. The Manuscript 
there are pulpits erected to elevate of the Work had fortunately been 
the speaker; but they are unknown — prepared by himself for the Press. 
in the churches in other parts of the The Object, and the general Re- 
empire, in which the preacher, while sult of his Enquiries, may be stated 
delivering his discourse, usually stands in the following extracts :— 
before the Royal Doors, behind a “ The object of this Treatise is to 
moveable des*. ascertain the general affinities of the 
Ihe third division 1s called the European nations, by examining the 
Troneza, which is the west end of. origin and progress of their Lan. 
the church, and Way properly be de- guages.” 


nominated the outer court. This “* The following facts are the re. 
part is usually as large as the inner sult of the enquiiies in this Work : 
court, Where the congregation assem- 1. * That the Huropean races, 


b «3 but, on holidavs, both these di- with the exception of some incons!- 
Visons are generally filled with the derable tribes, are originally desoend- 
Worshippers. ed from one common and single stock. 
Mhe inner walls and domes of the 2.* That the language of which 
churches are covered with scriptural a different dialect is spoken by each 
paintings, which in general represent of the European races rose iiom 4 
the most interesting scenes of our Sa- few rude monosyllables. 
viour’s history. The Jkonostas is al- 3. * That each of these races re- 
ways richly gilded and ornamented, ceived it in a state considerably ac 
and the pictures of the Saints adorned vanced, and that none of them sep 
with gold and silver pearls, and pre- rated from the original stock beiv'« 
Clous stones, the language had acquired 3 parti li- 
lar form of coraposition, or, 
words, of inflection and 
which is radically the same in all ihe 


- Most of the Russian preachers keep 
their manuscript lying before tiem, while 


delivering their Sermons, whether they dialects. 
4. That some of the races °?- 


make use of it or not. 
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pear, from approximation of dialect, 
to have been more nearly allied to 
one another than to the rest: the 
Teutones and Greeks are perhaps of 
this description, though it cannot be 
safely ailirmed that these races were 
originally one. Lhe Indians, Per- 
sians, and Slavi, seem to have been 
one branch of the general stock. ‘The 
ailinity aiso between the Celts and 
the Eastern nations is closer than 
could have been expected. 

5. That the ume cannot be de- 
termined in which any variety of a 
dialect shall so far deviate from the 
common parent, as to lose the marks 

ot the original atlinity, 
6. That, theretore, it is not safe 
to assume, as a principle, that the 
Ceitw, Leutones, Siavi, Greeks and 
Finni, were at any given time of one 
language, or at one period, dispersed 
over Kurope.—Before any of the 
European races parted from the ori- 
ginal stock, the language had attain- 
ed a state of composition, and had 
begun to be inflected. ‘The Celt 
brought from the East the language 
in that condition, but the long wan- 
derings and the savage solitude which 
they experienced in the West destroyed 
the finer parts of their original speech, 
and corrupted it by a careless and 
slovenly articulation, ‘The Greeks 
penetrated into Europe, at some dif- 
“erent period, and retained, though 
they softened considerably, their pri- 
Mitive dialect. Indians import- 
ed the same language, but probably 
ma more improved form. In their 
Possession it became that highly-po- 
lished speech which is now called 
Sanscrit, and which exhibits an in- 
structive contrast with the Persic, 
formerly the same dialect. —The Per- 
sic, In the Violence of ages, like the 
Anglo-Saxon, has lost nearly all its 

wections, and, though it be a per- 
itis evidently a barren dija- 
Phe Indian has multiplied 

‘es and inflections, so as to be the 
Most Co; and artificial language 
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in the world.—The Finni, who seem 
to have been the rudest of all the scy- 
thian tribes, have preserved their 
dialect in a state nearer to perfection 
than the Celte or the Slavi. ‘The 
latter were a Persic tribe; the re- 
semblance of the Slavome aud Sans- 
crit still attests their ancient athnity 5 
but the Siavi have lost many of the 
inflections peculiar to India during 
thei long residence in che Sarmauan 
forests, ‘Lhey expelled the Finnt 
from thence to the shores of the Bal- 
tic and White Sea, on which a lan- 
guage is still spoken that distinguishes, 
from the other races, an original and 
very ancient part of the population of 
Europe. | 

7. ** Phat though each of these 
races seems to have received the lan- 
guage in a different state and form, 
and consequently to have merited the 
name of a separate branch from the 
time of its appearance in Europe, yet 
it is certain that the language of each 
tribe has undergone considerable 
changes and multiplied varieties, the 
study of which is a fund of gramma- 
tical knowledge, as it records the nro- 
cess by which the mind operates on 
the medium of thought, the actual 
means and laws of sound philology, 
and the degrees in which language 
varies in a given périod. All the 
‘Tevtonic dialects are plainly of one 
class, but time has formed them into 
genera, species, and varieties, from 
which philology can easily select what 
is common to them all, and discern 
what constituted their original sub- 
stance. By such examination, the 
oldest state of the Teutonic is dis- 
covered, and subsequent changes ob- 
served and explained. The same en- 
quiry, prosecuted through the Celtic, 
Greek, Indisn, and other tongues, 
analyses, not the varieties of a single 
dialect, but the original speech of 
Europe or of Asia. By careful at- 


tention to the different parts of the — 


process of composition, the different 
primitive words themselves are de- 
veloped, 
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veloped, and their earliest forms are 


determined by comparison of the 
principal dialects with one another, 
and by illustrating such of these as 
are refined and corrupted by those 
that are rude, simple, and regular.” 
The great land-marks of European 

philology, which guide strictly the 
whole course of bis enquiries, are 
these, —1. Coincidence in the form 
of words in the different dialects. 
—2. Coincidence in the significa- 
tion of words.—3%. Coincidence in 
the inflections and terminations of 
nouns and verbs.——+. Similarity of 
the process of derivation of nouns 
and verbs in all the dialects.—5., 
Illustration afforded by comparing 
all the varieties of one dialect, as 
of the Teutonic, respecting its ori- 
ginal state, and respecting its afh- 
nity to others, such as the Greek 
and Sanscrit. 

** By the help of the Vesi-Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon,” says Dr Murray, 
‘* Tam able to lay before the Reader 
the form of the European languages 
in their rudest shape, to explain the 
whole progress of composition of 
terms and ot inflection in every tongue, 
from our own country to the borders 
of China ;—to illustrate the elegant 
but obscare philology of the Greek 
and Roman CTIassics, and to relieve 
the memory, burdened with crude 
erudition, by a seasonable appeal to 
the understanding, If I shall suc- 
ceed in an undertaking, greater than 
any other of the kind hitherto con- 
ducted on rational principles, and il- 
lustrate the various parts of the in- 
strument of thought used by that 
portion of mankind which have in 
ancient oc modern times done highest 
honour to the species, perhaps the 
general introduction, of an improved 
system of philology, may not be very 
distant 3 and the time may be antici- 
pated, when all the languages on the 
xlobe shall be arranged in a scienti- 
he manner, and be accessible to mo- 
cerate and philosephic application.”® 


Remarks on the Present State of the 
Laws. 


S TO THE EDITOR, 
IR, 
ARIOUS attempts have been 


made to raise a revenue fiom the 
distillery, both as a manufacture 
which ought to contribute directly to 
the support of government, and in 
order to prevent the excessive use of 
spirits; but neither of these ends have 
been hitherto fully attained. When 
the duties have been sufficiently high 
to tempt to the commission of 
frauds, these have been successfully 
practised. When the duty has been 
reduced below the proper rate, the 
use of spirits has been promoted, and 
the consumption of beer and ale dis- 
couraged. ‘This is not to be wonder- 
ed at, when it is considered that the 
distillers themselves seem to have had 
a principal share in framing the laws 
by which they were to be bound.— 
And before the country and the re- 
venue can derive all the advantages 
the distillery is capable of yielding, 
the narrow and selfish policy, which 
disgraces the laws respecting it, must 
give way to more enlarged and liber- 
al views, and a more equal mode oi 
charging the duty be adopted. 

The business of the distillery may 
be divided into the four following 
processes, Ist, brewing ; 2d, ferment- 
ing ; 8d,evaporating ; 4th, condensing. 
According to the excise system, the 
duty must be charged from an ac- 
count of the quantity taken during 
some one of these operations checked 


by attention tothe others. In order to 


obtain a just account of the quantity 
of a commodity during the manutfac- 
turing process, the stage in which it 
is taken must be sufficiently tedious 
to put it out of the power of the 
trader to carry it through between 
the intervals of the Revenue officers’ 
surveys, and the commodity should 
be sufiiciently distinguished from the 
state in which it was found, either 


prior or subsequent to its passing 
thi 


t 


7 
if 


through that stage. For this reason, 
the malt is charged from an account 
of the grain taken while in the cis- 
tern, in the couch, or on the floor ; 
because, had it been delayed till the 
process of drying, or till the whole 
operation was finished, fraud or eva- 
sion would have been easy. In like 
manner, the glass duty is ascertained 
from an account of the metal taken 
in the crucible, nut when the manu- 
facture is finished ; and the bricks and 
tiles, instead of being counted after 
burning, are numbered when drying 
inthe dyke. For similar reasons the 


ale duty is charged on the wort in. 


the mash tun or cooler, not in the 
store house, or cellar, where it would 
be impossible to distinguish with any 
degree of accuracy one day’s brewing 
trom that of the next, or what was 
brought there in the morning from that 
begun to be fermented on the preced- 
ing or subsequent evening. While the 
ale amounts have risen and promise to 
rise with accelerated rapidity ; while 
other branches of national industry 
connected with the excise have flou- 
rished, and traders become more nu- 
merous, and spread themselves over 
the country under the system of. sur- 
vey, so much reprobated by the low- 
land distillers, ¢heir numbers have 
gradually fallen since 1786, from 115 
to about 30, and the capacity of their 
tills from about 33,000 to less than 
~200 gallons, and the trade has fal- 
len into the hands of a few individuals 
who had long ago foreseen that- the 
pesent laws would secure them a 
complete monopoly. ‘Shey have im- 
Pressed the public with a belief that 
“urvey Was the most oppressive mode 
of charging duties on manufactures 
devised 5 that‘the distillery was 
the great and only support of agricul- 
‘ere, consequently bringing it again 
under survey would be attended with 
Tuin both to the farmer and landlord. 

nd it is truly surprising, that in an 
4g¢ pleased to term itself enlightened, 
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assertions, contradicted by reason and 
experience should be generally cre- 
dited. 

The licence system is not only ob- 
jectionable on account of its tendency 
to injure manufacture, even at a rate 
ot impost, which would have an op- 
posite effect if charged upon the 
commodity itself, from its inequality 
and its tendency to promote monopo- 
ly, but because the attempt it makes 
to oblige those subject to it, to manu- 
facture to a certain extent, renders it 
unjust and unconstitutional, In a 
country where the value of credit is 
so well understood, levying the tax 
on a commodity before it is made, or 
imported, or whether it shall ever be 
made or imported, is highly reprehen- 
sible. Government in its fiscal ca- 
pacity may be considered as a manu- 
facturer or merchant, and in selling 
the taxes to its customers should act 
in the same manner as those do, who 


sell the commodities on which the 


taxes are imposed, What business 
would a manufacturer or merchant 


‘get who should say to his customers, 


Pay me the price of the goods you 
want, and I shall deliver them two or 
three months hence ? 

From considerations before stated, 
it would appear that a duty on home- 
made spirits cannot be fairly charged 
by any practical attention to the se- 
cond or third stages of the manufac- 
turing process, ‘To attain this ob- 
ject, therefore, recourse must be had to 
the first or last, that is, to the brew- 
ing or condensing stages, and as the 
Brewery laws seem perfectly applica- 
ble to the distillery, they might be 
extended to it with the greatest pro- 
priety, and a reasonable rate ot har- 
re] ale measure charged on the wort 
gauged by the officer. In this case 
the distiller would be left at lberty 
like every other manufacturer, to 
work to what extent and when he 
pleased, to occupy that capacity of 
utensils best suited to the scale of his 

business, 
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business, and he would turn his at- 
tention to economy-and improvement 
in the art of distillation, instead of 
being tempted to sacrifice every thing 
to rapid working, by which much 
fuel and labour now wasted might be 
saved to the country. The principal 
objection to this mode of charging 
the distillery duty, is the supposed 
expence of the excise survey. This 
is fully answered by the fact, that 
taking the kingdom at large, the du- 
ties of excise are collected at less ex- 
pence than any other branch of the 
revenue 3 and yet as this expence is 
commonly stated, it includes not only 
the charge of levying and collecting 
the taxes, but that of accounting for, 
and paving debentures, drawbacks, 
and allowances. 


Description of the Present State of the 
of INVERNESS. 

(From Tovurist’s Guide through the pro- 
vince of Moray, 1513.) 

OWN of Inverness.—Jnverness is 

the capital of the shire of that 
name, and ig generally and justly de- 
nominated the Capital of the High- 
lands. It 1s the emporium of at least 
100,000 inhabitants of the north and 
north-west Highlands, who come free 
quently from a distance of 200 miles 
tor their yearly purchases, and to 
make sales of their produce and ma- 
nutactures. ‘The city stands on both 
banks ot the river Ness, near its en- 
trance into the sea, from which it de- 
rives its Gaelic name, 

Uhe climate is in general mild and 
healthy, which renders it a place of 
general resort of the neig')bouring 
gentry, tor polite society and amuse- 
ment, and for the education of their 
youth. The assize for the counties 
of Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, 
Rass, Cromarty, Inverness, Nairn and 
Moray, are held here twice a-vear. 

Inverness is of considerable anti- 
quity as a burgh, having obtained its 


first charter from Malcolm Canmore, 
then residing in Inverness, in the year 
1067. Its second charter was grant- 
ed by King William of Scotland, 
known by the title of William the 
Lion, and is dated in 1175. Various 
other charters were afterwards grant- 
ed by King -(lexander, King David, 
King James I. of Scotland, and by 
Queen Mary : but in the year 1591, 
King James VI., granted a charter, 
confirming and ratifying all charters, 
titles, rights, &c. “of our famous 
progenitors, being kings and queens 
of this kingdom for the time, to our 
ancient burgh of Inverness.”? This 
latter charter appointed a marke’ 
twice a-week, with eight free fair 
yearly, and many other immunities. 

In the 6th century, Inverness was 
the capital of the Pictish kingdom, 
as appears from a variety of authori- 
ties, and particularly from the cir- 
cumstance of St Columba having left 
Icolmkill, and come to the Pictish 
court, Ostiam Nesse,” in order 
to convert Brudius I1. to Christianity. 
In 1310, Inverness was taken by 
Robert Bruce. In 1645, Montrose 
defeated Colonel Urrey near the 
town ; and in 1649, Coionels Mid- 
dleton and Munro seized it for Char- 
les II., but were soon driven away by 
the Parliament General. 

Inverness has been increasing 10 
population and importance for many 
years past. In the year 1791, it con- 
tained 5107 inhabitants; in 1S0!, 
the number rose to 8742; and in 
up the last return in 
the total amounted to 11,353. This 
great increase may in some degree be 
accounted for, by the commencement 
of that great national work, the Ca 
ledonian Canal ; “many of those per: 
sons who were employed there having 
brought their families to reside at In- 
verness. he increase has also bern 
produced by the new system of farm- 
ing introduced in the Highlands, by 
which the !ondholders give into the 


hands of one or two men the space of 
ground 


5 
| 
4 


which formerly employed and 
hundreds. “A great nuin- 
cof these unfortunate people, hav- 


w neither ¢ apita iL nor industry to 
2. acw ghia emi- 


crated to tae Beitish colonies m Ames 
rica: the remainder being unable, or 
perhaps unwilling, to purchase a pas- 
ge from their native country, 
with tamiltes to Inverness, and other 

ghs, for employment in buuding, 
yad-making, or mM ot 
where their service 

be required. ‘There is one other 
use for the enerease of population 
ere, and that 1s, the very excellent 
tien for boys and 


Carnie 


inv kind, 


OF CUUCA 


1) 


girls, cradually established this 
lace tor se Sears past, 


Phe governinent of the town 1s 
v its charter, to the ma- 
nayement a Provost and four 
Baltes, who act each for a month in 
rotation, when they are not required 
dactinabody. “Phe Provost is as- 


- 


‘ted Dy a council, which consists 
the Baihes, Dean of 
mud, and Treasurer) of Z persons. 


rhe Bean ot Guild has alsoa court, 
for determining all matters relative 


1, 
y the cuildry, and particularly for 


and upholding its fund, 

in a very thriving state. 

Phe s junds, or the property 


community, is highly respecta- 
and considerable a 
2nd considerably on the increase. 
Income 1s generally laid out 
works and improvements, 
gether with some annuities to de- 
yed persons, and salaries to the dif- 
ent tescners within the town. The 
hy rol ry d > 
ui are mace up 
» and left an the council 
eT tor } Wee ks, for the 


Acs Wh ic 


Several 
spectior of alj concerned, 

. The police of the town is under 

Cirecti n of the Macistrates.— 

annually about 70 or 

‘he more respectable tradesmen 

a ies, Who are re sponsible for 


me peace and safety of the inhabi- 
du wing nis ght. 


June 18) 4. 
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Lighting of lamps and sweeping 
the streets is another branch of po- 
lice, and under the inspection of the 
magistrates, ‘The streets are cleaned 
regularly every morning ; and the 
stufl collected is sold to neigh- 
bourne farmers in larze lots, and ge- 
nerally costs about 10s, Gd. a double 
cart-load. sales within the year 
amount to several hundred pounds.— 
lamps are lighted by cont act 
at so much per lamp, the total num- 
ber being about 150. 
Trade and Manufactures —TVhetrade 
aad manufactures of Inverness have 
kept pace with the encrease of its in- 
habitants, and its general improve- 
ments, Phe experis are orain (chiet- 
ly wheat, ) and hides, 
and w wolle ‘Amant 
Wa and building stone, and 
amount to a very considerable sum an- 
iv. import: are, however, 
to a sill oreater and consist 


wool, skins, 


hemp, flax, 


extent, 


of London dry geods, coals, lime, 
bailev, and he map and tlax for manus 


factu rin trace employs about 
69 vessels, nany of which be- 
long to this port. The carrying trade 
to and trom London is in the hands 
of two separate companies, and is con- 
with the utmost regularity. 
The vessels aie about 120 tons bur- 
den, and are built as much with a 
view to the accou modation of passen- 
gers as the conveyance of goods, 
‘Uhey are six in num ver, four of which 
belong to the Old Shipping Company. 
The principal manuiuctnre of this 
plac e is that of he npe loth, which is 
sent In great quantities to ihe West 
Indies and America, for conveying 
their coffee and cotton Crops to 
tain. A great of this manutac- 
ture is also prepared for home con- 


OU or 


sumption, and used as saileloth, corn, 
and cowl bagging. ‘There are three 
of this kind, which 


emp ‘oy a very great number of hands. 
There are two establishment: of 


weollen manutasture here, 08 
which is chiefly employed ip 

tartal 


ae 


we 
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tartan cloths for the Highland mar- 
kets. “The other has produced very 
excellent superfine cloth, “This ma- 
nutacturc, however, they have now 
relinquished for the more profitable 
one of common country cloths, and 
negro clothing for the West India 
market, 

An iron foundry was lately estab- 
lished here, to which was atterwards 
added, a polished iron work, Both 
are carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent, and supply the shop-keepers 
heve and in the neighbouring towns 
with its different manutactures, w hich 
they tormerly ordered trom the € Car- 
ron and G lasgow works, The po- 
lished tron work has been so success- 
tully corned on, that a drawing-room 
grate was lateiv manutac tured, tothe 
value of TO guineas, 

Phere are two printing-ofhices in 
town, at one of which a very useful 
provincial newspaper has been tor 
come years established. Ttis publish. 
ed weekly, and has been found a very 
valuable addition to the improvements 
ot the « Ountry, 

Publre Brucbdines and Establish- 
first public building 
which ts likely to attract the eve of 
a stranger is thic Koval Academy, 
ertuate in New Street. [It as a hand- 
some plam without any ex- 
traordinary ornament, and p laced in 
an excellent situation for the purpose 
Phe house 
is divided into apartments for the dif- 


ot a st minar tor vouth. 


ferent classe s; and tn the centre of 
the first thoor is the large hall, which 
also answ ers thr purpose ot a library. 
Th ‘ ollec thon ot books 1s Oxte DSIVe, 
not oft creat Value. At one end 
of this apartment stands the bust of 
ne of the earliest and most respected 
teachers in this academy, Mr Hector 
Fraser, \t the other end hangs a 
tul and valuable pointing 
of our Saviour. It ts of 
con tderable antiquity and value, and 
tic performance of a celebrated 
italian master, 


Town of Inverness. 


The academy was originally estab 
lished byt the town, aided by liberal! 
subscriptions from every part of th: 
world where the British tlag waves.” 
[ts funds are extensive 5 and, general- 
ly speaking, the establishment has 
been tor many years in a flourishing | 
state. The students educated her 


have been distinguished for their ae. 

curate Knowledge of the Latin and 

Greek languages; and many excel- 

lent mathemattorans and cngineers 

have been bred at this acodemy | 
The general management of thi | 

institution 1s committe d by its charter 

to a Court of Directors, consisting of 

the Magistrates of the place, togethe 

with subscribers ot €.50, th 

heirs of subscribers of £.100. The 

meet quarterly, 
The teachers are seven in numbe:, 

one of whom acts as re —— and super- 

intends the different classes, 

teacher has his rent allotted to 

him, and is accountable for the ] 

gress of his students. “The num 

of scholars vary according to cir 

stances, ZOO to SOO, 
There are several 


olher 
academies tn town, for the mst: 


bovs and wirls, and one pul 


school for voung ladies, under tue 
superintendance of the Mag:strate: 
th — Phe tolbooth it 


house is a very handsome and we. 
proportioned building, and furnishes 
suthcient accommodation for every 
intended, The ground tloor 
chietly occupied as omibtary 
house In a part thre mn 
Hoor, the Circuit Court, and the vi 
rlous other courts ot lat hold 
The ore ot this 
floor as divided into cells, and da k 
apartments, together with a long gale 
lerv in front, where the unfortunate 
criminal 1s or castonally allow d 
t ike air and Ise The cells are 
all furnished with cast-iron bedsteacs, 
benches, &c. on the plan recommenc- 
ed by the celebrated How arc, there by 
furnishing every accommodation and 
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fort, which those who have be- 
come atnenable to the injured laws of 
their country are permitied to enjoy. 
The third tloor is occupred by the 
debtors rooms, and apartinents tor 
those confined in civil cases. At the 
east end of the building stands a very 
elegant spire, 150 feet in height, 
built about ZO years ago, alter the 
nian of the spire on St Andrew’s 
chureh in Edinburgh. 

Town Hall.—ine Town Hall is 
a large plain building, in the centre 
of the town, having a pavement ot 
80 or 90 teet square in tront, which 
serves the commercial and mercantile 
part of the community as an 
change. The ground tloor of this 
} 


co 


ulding a laid out for shaps; ihe 


second tloor is the Council Chamber, 
and a small apartment where the 
chariers, records, and account-books 


of the town aie kept. The upper 


ior is used entirely by the Dean of 
Guild and his council, tor their meet- 
Ings and courts. 

Northern Meeting Rooms.—TVhe 
Northern Meeting Rooms, or Hunt- 
Hall, is a large heavy building in 
pyearance, but extremely well adap- 
ed to the purpose for which it was 
mtended. Tt was built about the 
Year I7S9, by public subscription, for 
Me accommodation of the nobility 
and gentry of this and the neighbour- 
Ing counties, who hold a convivial 
Meeting annually, in the month of 
October, The company begin to as- 
‘embie on Monday, and continue the 
entertainment through the remainder 
‘tthe week. Phe mornings are gen- 
Cray spent in hunting and coursing. 
At tive o'clock the whole assemble 
to dinner, and conclude the evening 
mith a ball and card-parties. The 
building was originally considerably 
higher than it now appears; but an 
“niortunate explosion of gunpowder, 
patch, took place in its neighbour- 
a = the year 1800, injured the 
en upper storey so much, that 

‘h were taken down, and a new 
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roof put on. ‘The dining and ball 
rooms are large and elegant, and the 
smaller apariments are very commo- 
cious. 

Royal Infirmary.—Viis handsome 
and catensive building was erected 
some years ago, on the west bank of 
the river Ness, within a quarter of a 
mule of the town. brom the eleyance 
of its structure, and the cultivated 
grounds belonging to it, which are 
enclosed by an excellent stone wall, 
it has more the appearance of a no- 
bleman’s habiation, than that of the 
poor and diseased. it was built by 
public subscriptions within the shire, 
aided by parochial ©ollections made 
in the neighbouring counties; and 
we understand that several donations 
from abroad were received for this 
benevolent establishment. Its funds 
are in a very prosperous state 3 and, 
with the assistance of occasional par- 
ish contributions, it 1s likely to main. 
tain its usctulness for generations to 
come, Its managers consist of the 
Magistrates, Ministers, and Medical 
Practitioners of Inverness, and the 
Sheriff of the county 3 also subscribers 
of £.50 at once, or of £.5 annually. 
There are three of the most respecta- 
ble medical gentlemen m town, who 
attend the hospital alternately for 
three months each, without any fee 5 
besides which there is an apothecary 
and surgeon in attendance at the 
house at all times. ‘Phe Managers 
admit patients from all the neigh- 
bouring counties, if recommended by 
a clergyman, or other respectable 
person 3 and when they are in a con- 
dition to afford any remuneration for 
food and medicines, the sum 1s added 
to the funds of the institution; but 
more generally the patients are cured 
gratis. One portion of the building 
is adapted for the reception of insane 
persons, who are placed in wards de- 
tached from the others, and extremely 
well jaid out for such patients, The 
mode of treatment followed by the 
attending physicians, and the kind at- 
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On Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 


isoown by them to ihe unfor- well, who built this fort out of i. 8 

| placed under tectr  niatertals im 1651. Lt was a regula 

Care, fave attended with the pentagon, with bastions, ranip ints, an 

“Phe building has wet a covered wav, and ‘ 
Conveniences widiin for the cis, and could lodge about 


reception of 40 or oO patients at once, and 400 horses. Tio was nears 


clusive et ihe other aparimenis moulisned 1682, and has heen 


Winch are tor the oticcers and decar ine ever since, 
Who belong to the house, toundation of ihe baildh and 
lm We have le ot the W all, Is 
Mentioned. that duverness 1s situated 
oth of the rive N ss, and 
connected bs a wooden and a stene 
budee, ‘Phe tormer as a omedern Observations on SHAKESPFARYS J 
erecuuon of foreign plank, built by cf the MERCHANT of 
puolic subsertptton, and has been the late Lord Garden 


ido extremety serviceable poin- 


of Maistuch, which now torms 
Phe stone bridge is of some antt 
quily, having beca built in the vear 
by sabseription, and 


Chant ot Venice weie written son 


‘ | Veals oY the late ce it rat 
Consists of Seven arcies he 

‘'Y owiha place in vour Miscellany, 1 


' ° 
be seen hung up in the culldry cham- 
OP ihe shall now and then send you s 


Ga bic? cf / rela ner: 


are only afew rematns ot this ancient 


Other of his pteces, a cConsiact 
t 


number of which have bv irc. 


building now left. “Phe eastern walls ci June VSI 


7 be ih. 
are, however, standmyg, which 
prove if to have | nonce forttitced L thas reac over thar 
ahd it nucht then eave en comparable comedy, I ne idercne 


ed a place Ot renoeth. Qa the ot Veni Had the author Coi 

site of these rutns stood King Dun- scdonly that play, he would have ce- 
S 


can’s Castle, where (as Shakespeare served a piece in the first rank 0 
u that monareh was murder- aqramatic writers. A yroup or 
dlacbeth. t was demolished Oral characters are aii 


by King Malcohn Canmore, who bly supported. Anthonto, Bassani, 
Ht onats site the castle, of which and Portia, are each im the higae 


MIIV HE seen. at mesneare § 
thevcar the othcers of the roval Portia, witha noble simp! 
Tit repent ( 
sy Conquest to the rebels, who en- 
Ana lid not 
demotusned it as a residence, 
Lori.em(On the site ot we teel an irresistiole 
Pe od am tery tne Him must have been 
bitch fratres predicatores, honest man. I shall quote 
Alexandei II, In one of lies passacves, Which struc: 


he iS Was ne as rem irkablyv pathe ic. 
Gemolisucd by Oliver Crom. Solarino is about to mention the rum 
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SAnthonio, afiction and sorrow al- 
most stitle his utterance. 

“Itis true, without any slips of prolixi- 
“ty, or crossing the high way of talk, 
“that the good Anthonio, the honest An- 
thonio—_—O that Thada tite CHOUS 

his name company 2° 

Gratiano is likewise a character of 
\guisite entertainment. His reply 
Bassanio, who had exhorted hin 
to caution, is in that sort of solemn 
ludicrous style, almost entirely pecu- 

iar tu Shakespeare : 
* Sicnior Bassanio, hear me? 

“If ldo not put on a sober habit, 

‘Talk with respect, and swear bat now 


oe i? 
AC, 


In his address to Shy dock, however, 
nthe beginning of the jourth act, 
ne Kindles into mori pencrous and 
cluquent indignation, We see, with 
much satisfaction, tuat good humour 
wes not merely play on the surface 
ot his mind, but is ingraftcd on a 
manly fecling heart. During the 
trial that follows, he prescrvesa strict 
and becoming silence: but the 

ment that his friend is out of danger, 
the poet, ever attentive to chastity of 
cuaracter 


aud to batiive, represents 
relapsing into the tumul- 
‘uous exultation, “There is a whim- 
‘ical portrait of this charming phan- 


(om drawn by Bassano, which | beg 


‘ave to recommend to James Bos- 


Wea, Esq. as a motto for the title- 
bge ot his Life of Dr Samuel John- 
1, Mt print and paper shall ever be 
‘jvandered on a second ® editicn. 


‘ lll- 
in} 


te ceal of nothing, more than any man 
Venice : as two 
- grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 

Mut. You shall seek all day ere you 
* and when you have them, 
“re hot worth the search.” 


his reasons are 


them 
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I, VING in France is very cheap, 
rT 
and undoubtedly a person of moe 


These 


that 


remarks were written about the 
ork first appeared. 0 
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derate income can attam many objects 
in this country which his purse could 
not reachin England. The low price ot 
wines, too, adds greatly to the luxu- 
rics Which a limited toriune may com- 
mand here. ‘Phe small Burgundy, 
which is an excellent and plcasani ta- 
ble beverage, may be purchased at 
than a shilling per bottle, and 
the very finest seris of Claret, Cham- 
pagne, and Burgundy, way be put in 
the cellar at trom two to tour shiilings 
per bottie. is the fair side of 
the picture. Oa the other hand, an 
Enehshiman who should prefer the 
expedient of living in France to hy- 
ing im his native land, must consent 
to many privations ia making the ex- 
change, Not to mention tue greater 
securily of property and of 
not te mention ihe invalyable it hts 
enjoyed by British subjects, he must 
concent to the surrender of almost all 
the domests comporis f bfi—at Teast 
of those enjoyments which we are in 
the of accounuing our greatest 
domestic comforts. “These are sacri- 
ficed in every pomt; in the kitchen, 
in the bed recom, in the parlour, in 
the favm-hou-e, in the village, in the 
city. Conveniency, cleanliness, deli- 
cacy, are unknown or unpractised.— 
filth mixes most intimately wiih 
grandeur, and nastiness 1s a habit of 
the people. Social pleasures are rare, 
limited, and few in number. Let us 
not forget also the laxity of prmeiple 
and subversion of morality, which a 
dreadful revolution and a long carcer 
of guilt hawe established generally 
over the population ef this froitiul 
land. What their wicked ‘Theorists 
have denominated the demoralization 
of a has been ac- 
complished in France. It isa horrid 
thing to assert 5 but the moral princt- 
ple seems to be almost extinct m all 
ranks and classes, from the corrupt 
and mercenary Senator to the oppres- 
sed and unsettled peasant. You can- 
not move without being shocked by 
the obvious absence of every idea of 
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$22 Mews 
honour in the high, and ui honesty 
the low. Tsay, * of b the 
high "he for ] esteem as nothing liat 
depraved source of actron which 4s 
the military, 
and consists ina professed, un- 
chusing devotedness to any power 
that may have acquired the ascendan- 
ev, and a readmess to spill their own 
or the blood of others, in any 
public or private—right or 
Upon this topic, however, as 
I shass most probably have to touch 
aitor my intercourse with the 
Broach has been more extended, I 
shali not now dilate: but the sketch 
enata first view, 1s, 1 am 
that hasty 


my chance ot 


in 


held up as honour amony 


blood, 
l, 
Wroll, 


I Oave 
sorry to pronounce, no. one 
which there ts 
enee causing me to revoke 
But to return. to ny subject. 
Chere are sev: other offsets against 
the fira side of the a in the 
question ot ney ot living 
gland. 1 have men- 

which 


count, 


tn France or 
tioned most of the nec essaries, 
reasonable im the 
latter 
in Which we 


as 


are more 
former toan in the 5 
some, howe ev 
advantave, pro- 
bable that the renewed pac ic inter- 


course of natiens will materially ci 
minish the existing disproportion. 


For examplo— 


Coffee is, per tb. - from 3s. ta 4. 
Tea - - ame 18s, ty 25 
Suyar - - © fs. to Ss. 


material sold tor tea at the above 


The 


exorbitant price ts, Moreover, a vile 
mixture of the leaves ot var isplants, 

id not the yenuine produce of the 
Kxce pt at vhere, | 
unagine, was smuggled trom India 
menoain the Downs,) and in one or 


two other mstances, | met 


ing that really bore any ath 
In examining the leaves of t! 
ise, Where the taste 
dissimilar trom what is 
usual, I tound that the fea Jeae. 
a species ot Arreh, as broad as the joint 
of my thuml d ly are 

of my thumb, and nearly as large. 


tion in one « was 
extremels 


were 


Present State 


tbe lessened in the course of time, bu 


Lrane 


These, shrivelled up by the agency 


be- 


fire, made excellent tea for the 
stans ;—tucy, however, wisels 
coll Cy alia our Ladies? favourite 
verage is very little in demand. 

In all usetul utensils, too, the 
French are an age behind Enelish, 
Their cutlery ts miserable, Except a 
few trinkets—their saddlery is worse, 
The manufacturers of Birmi: wham 
Manchesier, and Sheiliela, must 
invaluable in France, where they hav. 
neither Knives to cut, the minor con 
ve miences ot the kitchen or the table 
to use, nor a general supply ef rai- 
ment to wear. In glass and poice. 
Jain (at Teast in their they ha 
the advanta | 
ses, which cost an enorm 
sum in are an 
lowest auberges 


Looking 


houses, 
In this com on ive culculation if 

would be 

the 


also requisite to estimate 
in the transter trom 
the one country to the other. At 
present, afund of £.1000 in England 


could not be realized France 


loss of money 


‘ 


oul experiencing a n, 
Very mo nt rate comput ition, of 4. 
ably ot £.500. This heav\ 


loss on the exchange will, of cours 


prot 


tbids all jaunts 


of economy. 


at presemt 
France on the score 


Noailles to Putsseux, 
po \t Purtsseux commences 
paved road, whichis continued ail t 


Phis must be a or 
commodatien im winter, when 


wav to Paris. 


wet: but in the sum 


scas WHER is 4 ler 10 
aionye the of the p: Vi ent, on 
col From Pursseurx to 


beaumont. 1s 


‘ fro! 


last common ste ye to Paris 5 th 
St Denis being a post-reval, and paid 
double. 

In this division of the 1 
thing worthy of notice 


ute, no 
occurred. 


Phe 


| 
i 
eat 
j i 
Py 
| Pa 
if 
| 
\\ 10%! posts from Bea nt to Mor 
i the next, post; and from M 
to St often « ' th. 
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Lhe country continues to improve as 
you approach Paris ‘}here is more 
wood, and a richer culuvation, rie re, 
-sat other SLUBES, L had the CUTLOSELY 
+» look into the stables while we 
were changing horses, Phese esiab- 
ishments contain in general trom ter- 
ty to stnty horses: and there are o- 
thers cmploved imaguculture, which, 
nthe occasion ofa great run upon 
the road, are putin requisition. “he 
ition trom the plough to the ca- 
wet, or from the waggen to the 
ch, iy made with little trouble ; 
rly the same harness does for both, 
idthe same species of cattle is in- 
aicrently applied to all) purposes— 
r tillage, or postave, or riding, or 
sawing. have before mentioned 
that these horses were in good condt- 
io, and, in spite of their figures, 
h promise no speed,) got pretty 
idly over the ground. You will 
be as ae h surprised to hear as [ was 
to find, that In nine instance - out of 
ien, their cole fox dwas straw! ' Like the 
ish story of the potatoes for break- 
st, dinner, and « upper, so is it with 
anim; and thetr paralle varie- 
iy of straw in the morning, straw at 
hoon, straw at night. “he only ex- 
ception which ] discovered to this pre- 
ailing mode of nourishment was at 
one or two Post-houses, where a small 
aure of bran was afforded as a 
i ingolar treat to the horses, which 
had been greatly fatigued er a 
multiplicity of runs in the course ofa 
few hours, As for oats, or any other 
kin d of grai ain, it is, by all aceou nts, so 
Ng since a Srenah horse, not mm the 
cy, h has tasted produce of this kind, 
AS ve ry questionable whe her 
of them w relish such feeding, 
iit they did, know how to masti- 


te 
"Matter of a quality so hard and 


ry 


Before tr 
Sef re travelling my last stage into 


sie iris, | mav take this a of 
lice ne, that by the rules of the Po- 
Which are attended 
: ¢ aria allow ed to pass ano- 


ther on the road for the purpose of 


airiving at the post-house. haces 
between postboys and couchmen are 
theretore unknown. li, however 
Ohe Carriage ts siopped by accident, 
by the rupture of sume ot the harness, 
the detulcation of a wheel, or any ot 
those occurrences sotrequentin brance, 
those in the rear have aright to go 
on, and take the lead 3 but unless this 
Is the case, no cabriolet Gare venture 
to drive past another which maimtains 
Its course upon the 
same priority attaches religiously to 
the furnishing of horses at the post- 
houses. No bribery ean procure them 
for one vehicle till its predecessor shall 
have been provided. ‘* Virst come 
first served,” is their unvaryine and 
excellent motto. 

Determined to enter Paris by day 
light, we lost no me in pushing on 
from St whieh we left abeu* 
five o'clock on Fridey afternoon, hav- 
ing thus performed thie journey " om 
Cal: us by ordinary means, m about 
thirty-six hours. Phe ro. be. 
comes very attractive, not only trom 
the near appre ach to the ereat eny, 
but from the view of several celebra- 
ted places and palaces on either side. 
At this time it was rendered pecuhar- 
lv interesting, from its passing over 2 
part of the field of Montmartre, 
where the last blow was gtven to the 
fortunes of Bonaparte ; ; where th pos- 
cession of Paris was conquered 3 
the Allies, in an arduous strugEie, 
reaped the fruits of all their totls, anc 
where the liberties of all nations, and 
the peace of Europe, Were accom 
plished. Even at this pens iod there 
were some vestiges rem: “ining of this 
immortal day. Upon the heights the 
effect of the cannonade was strll 
sible ; and here and there, upon or near 
the road, lav a dead horse, the bunal 
of which time had not yet permitted. 
In other resnects, however, all was as 
‘fnosuch battle had ever been fought. 
‘The fields, so lately st ained with human 
bleod, and disfigured with the mutila 
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ted COTpses of the s! were vrech 
with cullivatlon—over tie road form- 
ed by the transport of a:tilery, the 
plough and the roller were drawn In 
tranquillity—wier the buvle and 
the trumpet so rect nily sounded the 
dieadial charges where the norsy drum 
drowned the groans of the dvine, and 
contounded in rede clamour all the a- 
otf battle ; whic re Teve 1. 
led, andthe smoke,and fire, and Caunder 
of war was terrible 5 even there, with- 
so shorta space, rural quiet: and 
pastoral simplicity. reigned with an 
undisturbed sovereignty. “Phe song 
of the labourer inthe field bad entirely 
suceveded to the strife of Cie warrior 3 
the lovely herba: 


ts reots had bee 


re did not seen as if 

moistened with hu- 

man gore. ‘Phe celebrated hethits 

of Montmartre on the lett, crowned 

with windmills in full activity, looked 

gavandanimated. So wondertul and 


mutable are the attaurs ot men! 


An { 


NOTHING 1s More Common than 
~~ to hear lamentable complaints of 
Butih Drama, 
and nothing is more rare than to find 
that the authors of these doleful ex- 


claniations estowed any pains 


Lhe downtall Of thie 


In Mivestizating the extent, causes, or 


consequences, of (he Calamity thev de- 
plore. Like other news, the 

mics | aif mouth to mouth, 


its Circulators are too busv in 
preaging the report, to stop to ana- 
ize ats truth. The assertion, how- 
cVer, is neither limited to the present 
time, nor to thy 
mM aii ages, Have veen prone to spean 


stage itself; for men, 


rap.ures of the ancient nmoets, dya- 

painters, albu h SLUTIANS, whale 
thev bew uicG the inferporityv of tueir 
OWND Gdavs 


; to reason as af the pro- 
vress of Know ledge were retrograde, 


ind to indulge in gloomy reveries, as 


I 


the world, mnstead of 


nciment, were rel 


dud barbarism. 
prejudices, as 


justly ooserves*®, which, whi 


broken Cirouph, leave the ming 
astonishment that at could ever hay 
submiticd to them. Such is 
* of annesing authority to antiquity. 
In cons quence of a false an 
associate the idea of ag 
*expenence to the circumstanc: 
* having lived long ago, and thus u 
“anvert the proper notice of 
** wisdom of ages,’ and look tor it 
the Wrony end.” He prog ecds to 


Le mark, that, in tact, all the aut 
rity which accumulated know! 
“and experience can bestow, is 
* the side of a modern when 

pared with an ancient, te: 
old men will allow the operaucn ¢ 
this principle upon their contempora- 
ries 3 although they are very reacy! 
admit the conjunctive progres: of 1 
provement with the march of time,» 
far as it respects themselves. | 

of this sort, every thing appears | 
woetully altered for the worse, sins 
days of their youth; 
sailing from the land of promis 
fancy itis receding from them : ne 
are changed themselves, and 
that the world is altered, a- 
beauty complained that the 1 
glasses were not half so gor 

used to be when she was you 

mental delusion must ke 

to the contused ass cration 
ideas confounding our 

tude to receive delight from) 
objects, with the power of thos: 
jects to impart it. Losing, with! 
buoyant susceptibility of youth 
novelty which supplied it Wi 

stant round of pleasurable upp" 
sons, we eagerly attach to Vet’ 
thing rather than to ourselves 
fault of this decay in our grauh 
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Causes of the Decline of British Comedy. 


dons. Because the recoil of a few 
vears carries us back to a period of 
Keener enjoyment, we Imagine that, 
recede still farther must be to im- 
-ove still more the objects which 
tribute tu the relish of existence 3 
fascending this fanciful scale of 
Houressive excellence, we at length 
abituaily deplore the destituuion ot 
present times, and invest antiquity 
every species of perfection. [his 
bliquitv of view, combined with the 
ng jealousy from which human na- 
ure ds rarely exempt, and by which 
tis constantly prompted to exalt the 
ead that it may depress the living, 
douotless operated in rounding 
anv adeclamatory pertod upon the 
eyrodauion ot ihe modern drama, 
Another cause which contributes 


dusundue depreciation, is the er- 


y2s standard by which we form 
restumate. We judge of the old 
vets by the best of their pro- 

‘3 of moderns, by the worst. 
ea we talk of the tormer we only 


un ai Lowe Love, The Beaux 
those whiten, to our 


Nes, appear the most perfect speci- 


or 
reilecting that they 
etic capital prizes a long. suc- 
ston of Gramatic speculations, and 
oatadverling to the innumera- 
blanks which the same period has 
‘oauced, We deduce from the excep- 
tlonvand ause none but the vigorous 
ve survived, to our days, conclude 
at none other have been born. Dis- 
sted athaving witnessed the condem- 
“00 of some wretched piece, we talk 
‘contemptuous terms of modern co- 
“¥; and, in corroboration of our 
sg appeal to the trash which we 
OOUVION, it were a tair sam- 
Let 
ose, however, that a lover of 
literature should bind, iit 
ev most perfect produc- 


“contemporaneous talent. 


volume, the 

of Cumberland, Sheridan, Col- 
lan Tobi i 
sand Tobin, to say nothing of 


Her wry isti 
“titers, who have distinguished 
June 


4 


themrelves in the same period 5 and 
that this choice collection, a hundred 
or two of years hence, should fall 
into the hands of an equally ardent 
admirer of the stage ;—-may we not 
reasonabiy conclude that he would 
extol this time as the Augustan wra 
of comedy ; deplore the decadeney 
of his own times, and hold his con- 
temporaries as inferior to the wits of 
Geoige the Third, as these latter are 
now deemed to the dramatic writers 
of Charles the Second ! 

Although Loam et opinion that 
these feclines occasioned an 
aggerated view of the evil, itis by 
no means my mtention ta assert that 
it does net extst to a limited extent, 
of which it is my present endeavour 
to determine the boundaries, and as- 
certain the cause.—An admirer of 
the old comedies generally begins by 
indignantly contrasting the classical 


stracted wit, by which they are per- 
vaded, with the untmbellished pover- 
iv, sentimental mawhkishness, or im- 
pertinent Hlippaney of ihe moderns ; 
aud concludes his Philippic, by tel- 
ling vou that the former may be al- 
ways read with pleasure in the closet, 
while the latter are only adapted to 
the vitiated tastes of existing audien- 
ces. ‘The fact may be admitted, but 
before we attribute it to the decay of 
dramatic genius, we should pause to 
enquire whether the different quality 
of the audiences have not intluenced 
the change, and whether each class of 
writers may not have brought forward 
that commodity which was best adap- 
ted to the market it professed to sup- 
ply. From Gamimer Gurton’s Nee- 
dle down to the present day, drama- 
tists have found it more profitable to 
follow than to lead the taste of the 
town. Shakespeare, his earlter 
comic productions, evidently lent 
himself to the prevailing humours. of 
the rabble; nor was it until he had 
obtained the acquaintance of the great, 
and the countenance of the — 
tha 
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that he felt strong enough to display 
the untettered energics of his mighty 
mind, and write for eternity. Yet 
even then the pedantry by which the 
intellectual powers of the higher ranks 
were cramped, enabled Johnson, who 
piqued bien lt upon his scholarship, 
and 


dels of antiquity, 


his contormity to the severe mo- 
not only to become 
his rival in public favour, but tor a 
cortam length of time to predominate. 
however, has triumphed over 

Johnson is 


hardiv ever 


Shake- 


stage, and 
ne are is never absent. 
he Restoration brought us a witty 
monarch, apd with 
ot men, and a 
sestcm of manners. 
trom the 
the puritans, 
into the opposite 
a deluce ot Jicentiousness 
the decency 
haced trom the surge, and obscenity, 
-parkling in the 
usurped the throne ot the comic muse. 
Phe dramatists of that wra are not, 
hawever, to be accused as the leaders 


dissipate d 


him arose anew ordet 
metamorprosed 
Reyoicing im its cscape 
fanaticism ot 
the nations rusied 
extreme 3 
overspre ad was 


ot a revolution in manners which thev 
only Wit 
and pleasure, dissipation and repartee, 
these he characteristics ot the 
} 

ashionabdle w 


accompanied or followed. 


were 
rid, and naturally be- 
tne Dy 


came the display of 


which, ‘vriters hoped i to attain 
and tavour. Hence their 


Dr Jo! 


aist tron 


person were, 2s son eX- 
presses in his lite ot Congreve, ** intel- 
lectual gladiators, whose every sen- 
tence is to ward or strike.” and thi 
protusion of smartness 1s pe rpetually 
maimtamed in epen violation of dra- 
matic propriety. As wit is too cost- 
lv an article to be lavished without 
the prospect of remuneration, we may 
be well assured that it was then the 


passport to pu tblic favour, 


ng prize for whos 


the glitter- 
attainment both 
r and the audience were pre- 
sacrifices. De- 
emales could seldom encounter 


} 
area to mane equal 


‘ 


Canses of the Decline of British Comedy, 


decorations ot wit, 


the hazardous dialogue of a new 
and on such occasions the pit and 
boxes were resigned to a crowd «! 
Vemplars, and other young men of 
babits and liberal edu 

who, trom the smaliness of the bh. 
were enabled to hear what was passing 
on the stage, and direct the verdict 
ot the audience. ‘To them a vivocious 
and unrestrained wil never 
Vain: 


low 


apne led 
they could comprehen 
ope while the re 
ism, and it became therefore a im 
matter of poli in dramatic write: 
to sprinkle their productions, as 
beraiiv as their mental stores wouid 
allow, with this salacious preservative, 


ished its labert 


Since those davs, a most materia 
change has eceurred in the composi 
tion and sentiments of Audiences. 
Brilliant indelicacies and 
repartees continued to delight trom 
the Restoration to the Revolution ; 
atter that period, manners becam: 
more decorous and 
comedy assumed a more matronly ap- 
pearance, Addison and Steel 
pleted the reformation of her habits, 
and others retined upon their retine- 
ment, tll the genuine wr comics 
seemed destined to evaporate m si kiv 
sentimentality and polished mawkish- 
ness, Goldsmith exerted himselt to 
chace away this unsubstantial shadow 

Thalia, and restore the vigorous 
bodv and broad humours of the comic 
muse; but neither he nor his imme- 
diate on decessors attempted the spark- 
and pointed interchanges, the 
unexpected repartees and sudden cot 
dis the 


edlevs, 


mMecessant 


sophisti ated 


conl- 


which 
dramatic colloqutes ot 
the Ethere ges, and other 
roe of Charles the Second ; and 
whic! ih were cage tly imitated by { 
tollowers. So tar, the n,astl he decline 
of the drama is inferred trom its de- 
this redundant wit, the 


ruscations 


nore 


ficlencv in 


SV mptoms ot its degradation have 
been manifested long before the pre- 
sent times. Let us not heap unfound- 


ed charges upon the heads of our Con 
tem- 
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cuse them of deficiency in that dan- 
gerous, though dazzling style, which 


Recruiting Service for the last Ten dears. 


temporaries, and dig up the sins of 
the dead to smother the living; net- 


“ver Jet us omit to praise them for de- was so thickly studded with indelicate 
corum and moral bias, when we ac- allusions and dissolute principles. 


General View of the Recruiting Service for the last ten Years. 


* 


« 


PHE following is a return of the colonial corps, by ordinary recruiting, 
number of men raised for the re- and by transters trom the militia, &c. 4 | ee he 4 
gular army, exclusive of foreign and during the last ten years 
By ordinary recruiting.| add.} teers Total 
Men. | Boys. | Total, | act. militia. 4 wit 
In 1,253. 11,253 11,255 
9,430: 9,430} 1,658 11,088 
1,497] 11,677} 8,288] 13,580] 33,545 
1505 10,337 1,538} 11,875] 5,534) 2,968) 20,677 
9,532 1,940} 11,472 11,453} 22,925 
2,562) 1,869] 14,432 9,927] 24,359 
From25Dec. 1812) 9,845) 1,440} 11,285 8,834, 20,119 
18,349]134,316! 15,780) 851 it) 
¢ tollowing is a return of the discharges, and desertions,—distin- mene 
number of casualties which have oc- guishing British from foreign and co 
curred in the British army during  lonial corps :— 4 
‘he under-mentioned years, by deaths, | 
British corps. vincial corps. | Totus. 4 
1803...4,591) 4,627 rk: 517 296) 5.085| 6,458) 4,404 16,070 
3,634) 4,852] 258) 964 616) 6,112) 4,598) 5,468/16,155 
054..5,888 3,415) 6,497] 945) 914) 584) 6,853) 4,590) 7,051 18,245 te 
3,809 4,466, 914) 879} 1,282) 6,495) 4,638) 5,745 16,951 
3,170) 5,021/ 1,553; 708} 707} 7,952) 3,875) 5,755 17,538 
2993) 44131] 5,059} 1,292} 859} 1,552] 9,285) 4,995) 6,611)20,586 
18 2,968) 4,186) 1,867] 715)16,343) 3,528} 4,601/24,567 
8,944 3,994 2.037] 683 735}15,597| 4,627] 4,729)/22,953 
181974 17070) 3,289 4,060) 1,778] 697 3,986) 5,926 22,460 id 
—=2!3,406) 2,554 4,353) 2,436) 1,184] 1,565]15.842) 5.755} 5,918/25, 498 
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128 Particulars vespecting James Mitchell, 

The following is a return of the the 27th May 1800, the da 
number of recruits (distinguishing act of parliament under which thy 
men and boys) raised tor the militia regiments of milttia were authoris: 
ia Scotland, by beat of drum, since — to raiye recruits by that means : 


Mav Dee. 25 Dee. 25 Dee. 29 

to 2) 309 to 24 to 2h JISTL to 24 | 

Deo POee Dee. ISTE. Dee. fect. 


ly ni ‘ crs volunter rs volun? cis 
Reeaiments. | 
recrials ur reerurts, (or recruits. receuéls. 


~ 

~ 
~ 
~ 
~ 
= 
~ 
= 
“~~ 
= 


| Men | Bons, Mon | 
- | Berwick 80 1] oa 22 ] | 
Fite | | 24 56 ne 
bortar, &e. 4) | 3S | 1) 
Inverness 2] 6S Q 4. 13} 10: 26 
‘ 


Kirkcudbright 
Roval Lanark 97 | 
Roval Perth 17 on 49, SS 


Ross | 
| 

| 


mwvIing is a return o the bv beat of drum, 
mber of (distinguishing May 1809 and the of 
and bovs) raised for Ue militha, BB: 
Mer i 7 
' | @ | - 
| 
gr AMES Mirren vist! me at Forres in tie autu 
4 ° ) if Ss 
ON | und on exemimetron tl 
‘ 
had a cat ct in ¢a l 
\ Vib. Part ind anpneared to be 


Consistence ut thc pupre ex 
TP eee 9 ¢ lie 
es tation, when the gquantitv oF 


Aine 
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‘he auricle, or external part of each 
ear, and the tube le ading from it to 
the tympanum, were of their natural 
form; and nothing unusual 
could be discovered in the conforma- 
tion of the parts about the fauces, 

* From the motions which were 
sroduced in the ints, by varying the 
quantity oi hight adaucted to the 
eves. L should alone have been inclin- 
ed to hope, that the retina was not 
alto reiher and to have 

red the propricty of attempting to 


wanting, 


remove the Ou lens fiom the axis 
of viston by a surgical cperauon.— 
But the following circumstances sere 
ved to confirm thts opinton. In the 
lacey Mr Mutchell mtormed me, 
had often observed his son, 


‘ 


‘Ung for an hour ata time, opposite 
in the south wall ct a 
wt adjoining to the manse, so as to 
receive the beams of the sun, which 
shone through the hole during part of 


yasmall hole 


he forenvon, direct! von his eves.— 
The boy could have no other motive 
for placing himself in. this situation, 
butt to enjov a certain acreeable sen- 
sation of light; and it is not improba- 
bie, tat the particular pleasure which 
e seemed to derive from the light of 
the sun, admitted in this manner, 
tose from the eves having been rene 
dered more susceptible to impressions, 
by being previously to the 
datker parts of the hut. Se condly, 
observed, that he ver frequently 
turned his face towards ‘the window 
of an epartment, and then pressed 
his hnger forcibly back wards tween 
the eyebrow and upper eyelid of one 
of his eves, $0 as to occasion a slizht 
sree of distortion, and a very dis- 
ved ble appearance of protrusion of 
ball, [sy pposed, that when he 
ressed the eve-ball in this man- 
either some cha In. the organ 
wa produce d, by which he obtained 
more distinct impression from the 
tie window, or else that the 
onthe retina simply, occa- 
‘ened the sensation of a lumineus 


Particulars respecting “James 


hell. 4209 


ring or spot, which he had pleasure 

in contemplating. When put my 

silver pencil into his hand, after turn- 
ing it quichly round in the points of 
his tinvers, and applying it to bis nose, 
lips, and ihe Up ot his tonouc, he 
rattled it smarily his fore- 
teeth 5 and his father assurcd me that 
he did so wtth every hard subs 

watch he could convey to bis meuth, 
pie adsure 


tance 


and that he seemed to have 
in this motion with metallte 
bodies 1 particular. circum 
stance lea ine to conclude, that vibra- 
tions communicated through the solid 


parts of toe head, were capable o! 
producing in him, to a certain degree, 
the sensations of sound. Dut these 
ensatious were obviously so very 
when compared with those 
Which _— who are affected with 
achian tub 

can at ali times enjoy through the 
medium of the bones of the head, that 
I could not but fear that the deafness, 
vended not any 


weak, 


obstruction ; th cus 


in this case, cde 
want of air in the tympanum, but on 
or radical im 

perfection, ia the structure of the au- 
ditory nerve. Although, therefore, 
no harm could result’ from picreing 
the membrane of the tympanum, 4 
did not expect that 
ing would be much improved by this 
Oper ation. 

* With this 
situation, I earnestly recommended } 
to his father to carry him to London, 
and to plaice him under the care otf 
Mr Ware and Mr Astley Cooper, in 
order that the opt ration of cour hing, 
or extraction migut be performed on 
and that the mem- 


some > yreal 


the sense of hear- 


ihe boy’s 


ONIMION Of 


one or both eyes, 


brane of the tympanum im each ear 
mighi be pe rforated. 
‘In the course of a few weeks, 


Mr Mitchell repaired with his sen to 
London. Mr Astley Cooper pierced 
the membrane of each tympanum, 
but without the slightest benefit ; and, 
at the same time, the late Mr Saund- 
ers operated with the needle on the 
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left eve, and, it is to be presumed, 
used eve iv effort which the violent 
struge! sof the boy would permit, to 
depress the cataract; but not the 
advantage resulted from the 
oneration, 

“In the summer of 1810, several 
months after his return from London, 
young Mitchell was again brought by 
his tather to visit me at Forres, When 
] placed him in a chair betore me, 
and took hold of his head, with a view 
to examine his eyes, his situation 
seemed immediately to recall to his 
memory the paintul operations with 
which this examination had been tor- 
merly succeeded, and he withdrew 


irom me in his chair, panting as trom . 


4 sudden alarm. By patting him 
gently on the cheek, however, his 
ears were quickly allayed. ‘The ca- 
taract of the left eye, into which the 
needle had been introduced, had lost 


its white colour, and seemed as if 


broken down; but still the lens re- 
mained opaque, and he was in every 
respect as blind as when I first: saw 
him. ‘The pupil, however, of each 
eve was very distinctly enlarged 
when I placed my hand before his 
‘ace, and it again contracted when 
the hand was removed ; and | observ- 
cd with great satistaction, every time 
{ practised thisexperiment, that when 
the quantity of light admitted to the 
eve was increased, the boy expressed 
his pleasure by a smile. ‘The cata- 
right had the same 
appearance of firmness as betore, and 
theretore still entertained hopes, 
that at might be practicable to re- 


ract of the eve 


move it en tirely by the operation ot 


extraction. On stating this opinion 
to Mer Mitchell, to the 
Whose memory it ought to be :vemark- 
ed, that he disolave dat all times the 
Most Carnest anxiety ) alleviate the 
sad condition of bis child, he imme- 
diately resolved to visit the ne tropolis 
once More ; and, in compliance with 
, to entrust the treatment 
catuely te the judgment 


nV request 


Ci son 


henour of 


Particulars respecting Fames Slitchell, 


and practical skill of my fricnd 4 
Wardrop wrote to me, that 
resolved to attempt extracting the 

taract from the right eye, he had on. 
deavoured, by means of powertul 
machinery, as well as the aid ot nu- 
Merous assistants, to fix the boy's 
head in a position suilictently st. ad) 
for so delicate an operation ; but that 
his struggles were so violent as to 
render every eifort for this purpose 
effectual. The attempt at extrac. 
tion was therefore relinquished ; but, 
soon afterwards, I had the satisfaction 
of being informed by Mr Wardrop, 
that he had so far succeeded, by the 
use of the couching-needle, in breal- 
ing down the cataract, and removing 
it trom the axis of the eve, that his 
young patient had been able to sce a 
very small object of a white colour, 
when placed on a table betore him. 
This partial success from Mr Was- 
drop’s operation led me to anticipate, 
with no small confidence, a sti tur- 
ther improvement in young 
vision, from the gradual abs oi) tion 
of some of the broken fragmen's 
the’ opaque lens or its capsule. bu! 
in this expectation I have becn at 
gether disappointed. In the » math 
of June last, [saw him repeated|y at 
his father’s hawse, and bad ample Of: 
portunity of observing his mo! io 
with attention, When he approuc 
ed any object, such as a wall, a cart, 
or a carriage, so large as to be in part 
interposed between his eyes | anid the 
horizon, he seemed to discover 1s 
vicinity by the interception of thc 
light which it occasioned alone, «ne 
cautiously put out his hands betore 
him, to feel for that with which hs 
was already almost in contact. But 
he did not appear to be at all ca dae 
ot perceiving minute o! byects, nor Ch 
distinguishing in the slightest 
between one colour an d another. Has 
powers of viston, there! fore, 
trom continuing to noprove nee i 
successful result of Mr Wards 
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operation, have but too plainly under- 
one a degree of failure, frag- 
aan of the substance of the lens, or 
of its capsule, very white and opaque, 
may still be seen behind one-halt ot 
the puptl, and through the lower half, 
a Sighter opacity is very perceptible 
in the parts situated farther back. 

“ On the whole, I am of opinion, 
that if this unfortunate, but very in- 
teresting boy, should at any future pe- 
riod be induced, cither by being in- 
tormed through the medium of some 
peculiar language, of the object in 
view, or from his increased knowledge 
in the Kindness and good intentions of 
his relations, to submit patiently to the 
operation of couching or extraction, 
either of these operations ought to be 
repeated on one or both eyes. At 
the same time, it must be confessed, 
that, since the attempts of this kind 
already made, have not only failed to 
communicate to him the powers of 
distinct vision, but also the percep- 
tion even of the more striking differ- 
ences in the degrees and kinds of light, 
there is but too much reason to fear, 
that the optic nerve, although not en- 
tirely deficient, is yet imperfect in its 
structure. 

“Tlave but little to add to the 
full account which is given in Mr 
Glennie’s communication, of young 
Mitchell’s general appearance and 
conduct. ‘The knowledge which he 
has derived from the senses of Touch, 
| aste, and Smell, seems fully as ex- 
tensive, as what any person of the. 
most perfect faculties might be sup- 
posed to acquire, if he could by any 
rontrivance be prevented from using 
his eyes and ears for the same period 
of time, from the moment of his birth, 
= in the same retired situation of 
the The train of his 
the Seems to be regulated by 
ia principles as that of the 
indies, minds. His actions: neither 
nor fatuity ; but 
of be § he does, appears capable 

Ng easily traced to rational mo- 
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tives. His more pleasurable sensa- 
tions are obviously enjoyed from the 
senses of ‘Taste and Smell; and, in- 
deed, | have never observed any 
thing disagreeable in his manner, ex- 
cept the Keenness and voracity with 
which he devours his food. But he 
derives amusement also from the 
sense of Touch. His father told me, 
that he had often remarked him, em- 
ploying many hours in selecting from 
the bed of the river, which runs with- 
in a few yards of the house, stones of 
a round shape, nearly of the same 
weight, and having a certain degree 
of smoothness. These he piaced ina 
circular form on the bank, and then 
seated himself ta the middle of the 
circle. 

“ There isa certain range around 
the manse which he has minutely ex- 
plored by his organs of ‘Touch, and 
to any part of this space he seems to 
walk, when he pleases, fearlessly and 
without a guide. I believe his range 
does not yet extend beyond two hun- 
dred yards in any direction ; but 
there 1s probably not a day elapses, 
duting which he does not cautiously 
feel his way into ground which he 
had not explored before ; and thus 
gradually extends his yet very cir- 
cumscribed field of observation. It 
was in one of these excursions of dis- 
covery, that his father observed him 
with horror, creeping on his hands 
and knees along a narrow wooden 
bridge which crossed the river, at a 
point where the stream is deep and 
rapid. He was immediately arrested 
in his progress; and as his father 
wished to discourage him from _ha- 
zarding so perilous an attempt again, 
a servant was directed to plunge him, 
as soon a$ he was secured, once or 
twice into the river. This measure 
has had the desired effect. 

‘From a similar solicitude about his 
safety, the servants had been enjoin- 
ed to prevent him from visiting the 
stable, which he never fails to do, 
the instant he has discovered, by the 
pre- 
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presence of an addi ional whip in the 
lobby, that tue person who has ar- 
rived brow a borse with bim. 
after his Wishes tins respect had 
been repeated y ae at last 
had the ingenuity to lock the door of 
the kichen on the seivanis, mo the 
hopes cuat be micht then accomplish 
his visit to the scavie unmotesied. 

* father to'd ne an anec- 
dote et lim, which displays, in a very 
striantny manner, botu the retentive- 
ness of his memory, and the benevo- 
Jeit teciings of which he Is susceptl- 
ble. bie hed received a. severe 
wound am his foot, and during its 
cilrre, He usi ally sat by the re side 
with bis toot resting on a small foot- 
stan, than a Vear at! ‘rWards 

d to 
play, was obliged confine himself 
to a Cham trom oa similar 


a seq. ait-ooy with whom he use 


Young Mitchell percewine that his 
Companion remaimed longer one 
stiuation than he used to do, examin- 
ed him attentive ry, and seemed quick- 
ly .o discover by the bandages on bis 
foot, the reason of bis confinement.— 
We ammediately waiked up stairs to 
agariet, sought out, aundst scveial 
other pieces of furniture, the litle 
footstool which had formerly 
poried hisown wounded limb, brow 
tt down in his band to the Kitchen, 
and gently placed the servant-bov’s 
loot upon tt. 

“The last time [saw young 
Mitchell, was on the melane holy oc- 
casion of his father’s funeral, in 
month ot Jone last. Accor ling to 


Mer Glennte’s communtecation, it 

] 

Would seem that the b Vv, even be 

fore his tather’s imterment. had ex 


pic | d bv SOTTOW and hye ne Nain 
Knowled 


had sustained. (dn thes ~ int, the 


deep distress under which the family 


of the irr parabie loss he 
shen’ laboured, prevented me trom 
making any inquiries, But the poor 
leas behav; 
ad's behaviour on the day of the fu 


neral, seemed to me so little expres- 


Fa RES Ni 


sive of grief, that I cannot helo 
doubting in some degree the accura- 
ev of Mr Glenme’s information. J: 
will regarded as a pleasiny testi- 
mony of the sincere esteem in) which 
Mr Michell was held for his moral 
worth and exemplary piety, that seve- 
ral hundreds of dis friends and paris! 

loners assembied together, to car: 
his remains to the grave. While 
this concourse of people watted th. | 


commencement ot the 


front oF the manse, yvoung 
at one time moved { 
crowe, CALLAN Ove. 


and examining some verv hit 


at anotuertrme, he amused 


opening ana shuttuume the 

‘ 

turnieg GOWN and up tae 
Carriages 5 or sudgeniv be 


towards the collin, 


— 


on chairs before the docr o 
run his fingers along it with marys 
ven of pleasure, and then trip 
ly away, without the slightest + spies 
cion of sorrow. He accompanied t 
procession to the chureh-varc, anc 
returned after the mterment, 
rently as much unmoved as before— 
But on the following morning, as J 


have since been tnformed, and on s 


veral mornings afterwards, he viel 


the grave, patted gently ih 
which had been laid over it, ana a 
last, as if hopeless of his father’s re 


) 4) ( 
turn, became sorrow!fyl even to tear 


(From the Sa 


‘ 


N order to comolete the | 1s or 
1, J am aware thata 

rie ty ( ( p st! ] reman 

e ascertained: and, it I had not 

been anxious to bring it jorward 

public notice, even in its present 

perfect state, without any farther G 


lav, should have been inclined | 


retain it in mv own hands, tll my 


information en the subject shoule 
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have been a little more ample. - My 
wish, I must acknowledge, is, That 
some plan could be devised for re- 
moving the young man to Edinburgh ; 
or rather (as he has been accustomed 
hitherto to enjoy the air and the free- 
dom of the country,) to some quiet 
residence in the neighbourhood ;—to 
some situation, in short, where an 
opportunity would be afforded for 
examining and recording, under the 
eye of this Society, the particulars of 
a case, to which it is to be hoped 
that nothing similar will again occur 
in our times. Something, it would 
appear from Dr Gordon’s statement, 
may perhaps, at a future period, be 
attempted for the extraction of his 
cataracts,—in which event (should 
the operation succeed,) I need not 
say, what an accession would at once 
be made to his own enjoyments, and 
to his value as an object of philosophi- 
cal curiosity: —But even on the sup- 


position that this hope should be dis- | 


appointed, a subject of inquiry, not 
less interesting than any question 
connected with the Theory of Vision, 
will still remain,—to ascertain how 
far it might be possible, by following 
out the Abbé Stcard’s hints, to culti- 
vate the intellectual and moral facul- 
tes of a human being, destitute of 
the two senses which are the ordinary 
Vehicles of all our acquired know- 
ledge. Nor do I apprehend that this 
*xperiment would be attended with 
such insuperable difficulties as might 
at frst be suspected ; as | am assured 
by the best authority, that his eldest 
‘ster, whose good sense has already 
devised some imperfect modes of com- 
unication with her unfortunate bro- 
ther, possesses talents which fully 
qualify her to carry into execution 
any plan that may be proposed for 
is farther improvement. His age, 
* present, only exceeds by two years 
‘hat of Sicard’s celebrated pupi] Mas- 
‘eu, when his education was begun ; 
and at that period, Massieu, though 


had the inestimable advantage of 
June 18} 4, 
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tions) to the case of the other. 
slowness with which the sense of 
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possessing the sense of Sight, seems to 
have had his rational faculties as im- 


perfectly developed as those of Mit-~ 


chell. 

I must, at the same time, observe 
here, in justice to myself, that my 
expectations of the future improve- 
ment of the latter, are by no means 
so sanguine as those which the Abbé 
Sicard would probably have indulged 
in similar circumstances. Were it 
possible, indeed, to place him under 
the immediate tuition of that eminent 
man, | have little doubt that much 
more would be accomplished than ap- 
pears to us to be practicable ; but the 
difference between his situation and 
that of Massieu is so immense, as to 
render all our conclusions founded on 
the history of the one, quite inappli- 


cable (except with great modifica- 
The 


‘Touch proceeds, in collecting infor- 
mation concerning the external world, 
when compared with the rapid per- 
ceptions of the Eye, would, on the 
most favourable supposition, retard 
infinitely the rate of his progress in 
acquiring even the first elements of 
knowledge. ‘This, however, furnish- 
es no argument against the attempt 5 
nor does it even tend to diminish the 
value of the results to which it might 
lead. The slightest addition that 
could be made to his present range of 
ideas, by means of an improved sys- 
tem of sgns; and still more, the 
slightest developement that could be 
given to any of his dormant powers, 
might afford not less important data 
for philosophical speculation than the 
most extensive acquisitions. 
Abstracting, however, entirely 
from all conjectural speculations with 
respect to Mitchell’s possible attain- 
ments in future, the particulars al- 
ready in our possession afford data for 
some important conclustons concern- 
ing the capacities of the Human 
Mind, considered in contrast with the 
instincts of the Brutes, For 
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do not think that the Transactions of 
this Society afford a proper place , and 
have accordingly, all along, confi- 
ned myself to the detail of facts, leav- 
ing the philosophical interences to 
which they may lead tor future con- 
sideration, 

Nor is it, in this point of view 
alone, that his case ts an object of 
curiosity at the resent moment. Ihe 
examination of his powers of external 
perception (considered merely as arti- 
cles of natural history} promise, 
der the peculiar circumstances ot his 
condition, a field of study, of which, 
if it has ever dccurred before in the 
annals of our species, no scientific use 
appears to have been made. How 
much the simultaneous exercise of 
our diticrent senses obstructs the per- 
fection ot each, may be inferred trom 
the delicate touch, and acute hearing 
of the blind. Jt remains to be ascer- 
tained, to what degrees of improve- 
ment the perceptions of Feeitag, of 
Tay ¢, and of Smell, may attain in 
an individual possessed of these sen- 
tes alone. 

shall add farther, before 
concluding this memoir, that, in sub- 
mitting it to the Royal Suciety, 1 was 
par ly influenced by the hope, that 
it may possibly be the means of se- 
eucing a decent provision for the in- 
dividaal to whom it relates ;— per- 
haps, also, a competent independence 
fo those members of his family on 
‘non he has been so long a burden- 
some ond expensive charge. al- 
lude, not merely tohis mother, whose 
clans must nmmediately force them- 
selves on the notice of every one, 
hut more particularly to his eldest 
Sister, on whom the duties of super- 
and educating htm have 
chietly devolved from his infancy. 
Po toe painful and incessant atten- 
winch his helpless condition re- 
quired, the best wears of het lite have 
been levoted and SO essen- 
tha ts the continuation ef the same 
tffectionate caies to his comfortable 


existence, that, independently of 
what 1s due to her own singular mer. 
its, she must, of necessity, be inciuded 
in any arrangement, of which his 
improvement and happiness are the 
principal objects. For the purposes 
already mentioned in this paper, the 
funds of the Society, 1 am well a- 
wate, are altogether inadcquate ; but 
if they shall be pleased to recommend 
the business to ihe consideration of 
their Council, I have no doubt, that 
something may be suygested for the 
accomplishment of a measure, which, 
even ifyit should fail in adding ma- 
terially to the stock of useful know- 
ledge, would at least prevent the re- 
grets which might afterwards be felt, 
it so rare an opportunity for philoso- 
phical observation and experiment 
should be suffered to pass before our 
eyes, without any attempt being made 
to turn it to the advantage of science. 


Letter on the same Subject from Sir 
James MacKINTOSH fo MR STEW- 
AKT. 

(From the Same.) 


My Gear Sir, 

N consequence of our conversatios 

at Kinneil in August, I called on 
Mrs Mitchell after my arrival in 
Nairnshire, and on the Oth of Octo- 
ber I had en Interview with James 
Mitchell, and his sister Miss Mitch- 
ell, which lasted for several hours. 
I directed my inquires towvery point 
which seemed Important, in the cor- 
poreal ar mental state of this unfor- 
tunal ely inter resting % vo uns man. 

The result, however, is little more 
than a needless of the 
accounts which vou have already 1+ 
ceived especially those from Dr 
Gordon. who seems to have conduct- 
ed his r¥ations with philo- 
sophical discernment and accuracy. 

During the vac ancy in his father 3 


parish, the parishioners assembk¢ 
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Sunday for public worship and mu- 
tual instruction, and one of the elders 
prayed with aloud and shrill voice, 
which was observed to give great 
uneasiness to Mitchell. this occur- 
red several times, so that there ap- 
pears no reason (Oo consider it as an 
accidental coincidence. 

Though his ordinary conduct be 
decorous, it seems to be intluenced 
by habit and instruction rather than 
by feelings of delicacy, When the 
females of his family are undiessing, 
he has been observed to turn aside. 
There are no males in the house.— 
But in an opportunity which has 
lately occurred, he has been thought 
toshew a similar disposition in the 
case of males. 

Lhave seldom seen an imperfec- 
tion of the senses attended by so lit- 
tle an air of defect in the countenance. 
Singular as it may seem, I should 
even venture to call his features in- 
telligent. He handled every part of 
the room in which we sat, with indi- 
cations of an inguisitive mind. 

His sister is a young woman of 
most pleasing appearance and man- 
ners, distinguished by a very uncom- 
mon degree of modesty, caution, and 
Precision, in her accounts of him; 
and probably one of the most intelli- 
Rent, as well as kindest companions, 
that ever guided a being doomed to 
such unusual, if not unexampled pri- 
Vations, 

You will not think me fantastic 
fr adding, tuat the habitual exercise 
of Ingenious benevolence seems to me 
to have left its traces on her counte- 
Hance, and to have bestowed on her 
naturally agreeable features, an ex- 
Presston more delightful than beauty. 

er aversion from exaggeration, and 

‘singular superiority to the plea- 
sere of inspiring wonder, make it im- 
Portant to the purposes of Philosophy 
“s weil as of Humanity, that she 
should Continue to attend her brother. 
Separation from her would indeed be 
Utreparable calamity to this unfor- 


National Dirge on General Washington 
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tunate youth. By her ewn unaided 
ingenuity, she has conquered the obe 
stacles which seemed for ever to pre+ 
clude all intercourse between him 
and other minds; and what is still 
more important, by the firm and gen- 
tle exeruon of her well-earned ascen- 
dant over him, she spares him much 
of the pain which he must otherwis¢ 
have suffered from the occasional vio- 
Jences of a temper irritated by a 
fruitless struggle to give utterance to 
his thoughis and wishes; disturbed 
still farther by the vehemence of 
those gestures which he employs to 
supply the deficiency of his signs, and 
released from that restraint on anger 
which we experienced when we see 
and hear its excesses disapproved by 
our fellow-creatures. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
With the truest esseem, 
Yours most faithfully, 
J. MackinvosH. 


National Dirge on GENERAL WASH-— 


InGTON. 


HE following national dirge was sa- 

lemnly perdormed, in the churches, 
and chapels, aud places dedicated to 
the purposes of divine worship, in the 
Uniied Staies of America, an the 18th 
of Jaiuary 1799; being the day ap- 
pointed by the General Government 
for a public expression of lamentation, 
upon ihe event of the death of that 
truly iilustrious man, General George 
Washington; whose moderation, when 
in the zenith of governing power, was 
as exemplary as his firmness, in the 
very abyss of adversity ! which was 
an instance, so rare, and noble, that 
our admiration of his moral greatness, 
should only cease with the termination 


of Lime! 
Recitative. 


Lo ! Sortow reigneth, and the na- 
tion moarns; for the Lord God of 


Israel 
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Israel hath taken away the Counsel- 
lor, the Migity Man, the Man of 
War. Bet the Lord piveth, and the 
Lord taketh away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord, 
Air. 
Parent of Mercy, Lord benign, 
Who sits on high enthron’d ; 
Who vives the beam of day to shine; 
Whose mandates naiure own’d: 
Who fills the sickning rose with vivid 
dew, 
And fix’d the cause from whence ex 
istence grew 3 | 
Look down upon a nation’s woe, 
Forbid the streams of misery to flow. 


Recitative. 


He temper’d the energies of Ro- 
man Virtue with the forbearance of 
the Christian spuits and will remain 
to an illustrious example ; 
the Garine of moral praise and mortal 
ad.uiration, 


Choral.— Response. 


He burst the fetters of the land; 
He taught us to be free: 

He rais’d the dignity of man; 
He bade a nation be! 


Recitative. 


In a crisis of dark and unexampled 
peril, when anarchy had enfeebled 
reason, he had the power and constan- 
cy to preserve the Commonwealth 
from the imminent desolation, 


Air, 
Sedition, who had madd’ning reign’d, 
Ere he the foaming fiend enchain’d, 
Now issuing from his iron cave, 
Will stalk again as \uin’s slave. 
Untwine the serpent from bis hair 
To wander as a social snare ; 


dehus Guilt will wound his own re- 


pose ! 


Thus Folly doubts the good he knows: 
Recitative. 


Elevated by the conquest of him- 
self, he was superior to vanity. His 


feeling was honour, and his thought 
wisdom. In blessing others, he was 
amply blest. Ele tear’d to do Wrong, 
but he knew no other fear. 


Duet. 


Nor Syrian perfume, nor the regal 


gem, 
Not beauty’s potency nor valor’s 
might, 
Can abrogate the destiny of man, 
Or stay the mantle of oblivious 
night. 


‘The noble, and the impotent of soul, 


Adown the ebbless, ceaseless, cur- 

rent flow : 

Tis ours to brighten life’s illusive 
guile, 

And make our virtue mitigate cur 

woe, 
Recitative. 

His laurels as a conqueror were 
spotless, and his code of legislation 
perfect. He consecrated the federal 
compact upon the altar of Justice ; 
his hfe evinced the glory of Humant- 
ty ; his end displayed the bliss of re- 
signation ; released from mortal care, 
he’s now ascended to the heaven o: 
heavens, 


Biographical Accounts of Leu! Gen. 
Sir THomAS GRAHAM. 


HIS offider, descended from a fa- 
ily of great antiquity and cele- 
biity in Séoiland, was born at Bel- 
gowan, in Perthshire, in the year 170". 
His father, a gentleman of primitive 
habits, lived on his estate im a styee 
somewhat resembling the feudal state 
of the Scottish lairds: he married La- 
dy Christian Hope, sister to the late 
Earl of Livpetown : in consequence, 
the subject of this memoir, the third 
son of the marriage, is first cousin to 
the present Lieut.-General Sir John 
Hope. 
The family of General Grahom Ce- 


rives its descent from tke renown's 
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hero of that name, who made the first 
breach in the wall of Severus, between 
the rivers Clyde and Forth: he ser- 
ved as a General against the Komans 
and Britons in the armies of Fergus 
the Second, king of Scotland, and 
married a princess of the royal house 
of Denmark : he afterwards held the 
reins of government as Regent and 
Guardian to the young king. Wil- 
liam de Graham, David de Graham, 
and Sir John de Graham, which lat- 
ter fell at the battle of Faikirk, all 
hold distinguished situations in the 
history of their country. ‘This family 
also produced a number of other sup- 
porters of church and state, who, by 
(heir patulolic virtue, as well as by 
intermarriage with the sisters and 
daughters ot their monarchs, rendered 
the tamily as illustrious as any in Bri- 
tain, Wiliam, tourth son of William 
Lord Graham, and*Mariotta, daugh- 
ter of King Robert the ‘Lhird, was 
another of the Grahams of Balgow- 
an, which branch Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas Graham now repre- 
senis, 

Uhrough a long series of patriotic 
endeavours for rights and indepen- 
dence, there was scarcely a battle 
fought under the kings of Scotland 
Wherein the blood of the Grahams 
Was not spilt for their country, and 
wherein they did not acquire increas- 
ed renown, and add new emblazon- 
ments to the family banners. 

_ At the age of twenty-four the sub- 
ject of this memoir was married to 
the Honourable Mary Cathcart, sister 
to the present Lord Cathcart. Of 
this lady’s accomplishments and con- 
Jugal affection Mr Graham was so 
‘ensible, that he passed the earlier 
Years of his life in the bosom of do- 
Mestic quiet, in the management of 

“estates, and cultivation of those 
_ which were destined to asto- 

‘8 mankind, in the perusal of the 


) 
Dest authors ancient and modern, and: 


a faithful discharge of those duties, 
oral and religious, which render 
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men estimable here, and, as we are 
taught, happy hereafter. 


Mr Graham, who was most sinceres 
ly attached to his lady, had the mis- 


fortune to be deprived of her society . 


afier a happy union of eighteen years. 
He felt his loss as an affectionate bus- 
band ; he bore it as a Christian and a 
man. Feeling his desolate state, and 
seeking to alleviate the gloomy reflec- 
tions which occupied his mind on this 
lamented separation, he departed for 
Toulon in the year 1793, at a very 
early period of the French revoliition, 
When every ardent mind felt .nteres- 
ted in the fate of the untoitunate 
Bourbons, and every loyal and intre- 
pid spirit was eager to redress their 
wrongs: it was there as a privale in- 
dividual that Mr Grabam made a dis- 
play of those native military talents 
which have since risen to meridian 
splendour. Lord Mulgrave, who 
commanded a body of British troops, 
was immediately struck with the un- 
common genius and bravery of Me 
Graham, and he warmly anticipated 
the future value to the service ot the 
prize he had called forth, Atver the 
attack made on the Ist of October, 
1793, on the enemy’s position at Lort 
Pharog, in which Mr Graham was 
particularly distinguished, his 
ship issued the following General Ore 
ders : 

“© Brigadier - General Mulgrave 
takes the earliest opportunity to return 
his most sincere thanks, and to offer 
the tribute of its warmest approbation 
to Captain Moncriet, and the British 
officers and soldiers, as well as Colo- 
nel Farass, the Chevalier de ‘ eve, 
Major L’ Etienne, and’ the ofhicers 
and soldiers of the Sardinian troops, 
who composed his column, and wee 
immediately under his command if 
the attack of yesterday, Oct. Ist. 
Lord Mulgrave is at a Iuss to express 
his sense of the intrepid spit with 
which the officers end men «ncounter- 
ed danger, and of the patience and 
fortitude with which they suffered 
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fatigue, hunger, and thirst, m the 
pressing service in which they were 
unexpeciedly engaged. 

* Lord Mulgrave vegs leave, on 
this ls grateful 
sense of the friendiy and importont as- 
sis ance which he has received tn 
many dificut moments, from Mr 
Graham, «nd to add his tribute ot 
praise to che general vetce of ali che 
British aud Piedmontese officers 
his column, who saw, with so much 
pleasure and applause, the gallant ex 
ample which Mr Graham set (o the 
whole column in the foremost point 
of every atrack, 

** Lord Mulgrave ascures his fellow 
soldiers of the different nations which 
compose the grmv of Toulon, that the 
general good conduct, of which he 
yesterday was a witness, can never be 
effaced from his memory. 

MuLGRAvE, Brig. Gen.” 

A wise man will not readily un- 
de:take any thing he is not equal to, 
at the same time the most modest 
character will estimate the powers he 
feels himself possessed of. “Thus it 
was with Mr Graham, who, from ha. 
ving been actively employed as a sul 
dier, becune sensible he could acquit 
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meet himself with credit in the profession 
uae i of arms, and with honest confidence 

offered to raise a regiment, and resol 


the stuation he was about to under- 
take : how far he has been successful, 
the unanimous applause of his sove- 
reign. his brethren in arms, and_ his 
country, render it unnecessary to ob- 
serve. 
Mr Graham proceeded with his 
levy in a manner natural to the gene- 
rosity of his heart, and the liberality 
of hts mind. He selected his « flicers 
on account of their merit, and gave 
commissions to many who deserved 
promotion in the highest degree, but 
who did not possess the means of at- 
taining it without his generous  assis- 
tance. And that his country might 


derive the earliest benefit from his 


/ ved to fulfil the important dutics of 
{ 
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corps, he completed two battalions ix 
a space of time almost incredivle, and 
which could only have been accom. 
piished by @ preat expenditpre of his 
own property, in addition to the go. 
veinment allowance, In avery tew 
months the first battalion of Colonel 
Graham’s regiment, numbered the 
90th, formed a part of the Eari of 
Moira’s army, which was encamped 
on Netley Common, exhibiting one 
of the finest regiments, complete in 
numbers, perfect in equipment, and 
rapidly advancing in discipline under 
its commander, whom a_ stranger 
would have supposed could never have 
lived out of a camp, or directed his 
atiention to ought but the protession 


arms. — Phe extent of service which 


feil tu the share of the 90th from its 
joining this army, was its passing the 
summer of 1795 in the Isle de Dieu, 
and soon afterwards it was ordered to 
Gibraliar. 

Vhe duty of this fortress, being on- 
ly such asa strong garrison demanded, 
which accerded with the physical 
and mental powers of Colonel Graham, 
he obtained permission to join the 
Austrian army, where he continued 
during the memorable summer of 
1796. ‘The intelligence of the mili- 
tary operations and diplomatic mea- 
sures adopted by the continental ge- 
nerals and princes, were transmitied 
to this country by the Colonel witha 
fidelity, perspicuity, and dispatch, 
which have never been surpas ed Dy 
anv minister. Colonel Grahim was 
afterwards attached to the Austrian 
army of Tralv, and was shut up im 
Mentua with General Wurmsur du- 
ring the investment of that City 
Elere, accustomed to the daily intet- 
course of the first military comm «nders 
of the age, and opposed io the flower 
of the French army, under their sue- 
cessful leader Buonaparte, he profit- 
ed by the practical knowledge thrown 
in his way, and cultivated, with the 
most assiduous care, the military ta 
lents so pre-eminently bis own. 
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The city ot Maniua still conuno- 
ing ina state of siege, and a mere 
dciensive Warfaie not Deing consonant 
wit his ideas of acuve service, Col, 
Graham resoived to depart fren the 
besieged garrison, and seck tor re- 
pown In helds of greater aithculty.— 
With a noble disdain of personal dan- 
ger, and an unconquerable desire to 
weet any peril, rather than lose an 
opportunity to acquire experience, or 
in renown, on the night of the 2th 
of December he quiiteu Mantua, with 
every elementary ubstacie opposed to 
his bold undertaking, ina deluge of 
rain, and with only one attendant. 
Mantua being seated on a lake 
formed by the Mincio, ang the regu- 
lar channels of communication wich 
the main land being in possession of 
the besiegers, it was only by embark- 
ing in a buat that the Colonel could 
effect his purpose of escape ; and such 
was the impenetrable darkness of the 
night, that the vessel landed seve- 
ral times on the islands of the lake 6r 
river betore the point he wished to 
reach could be discovered. Having 
afer much difficulty obtained a land- 
ing on a desuable spot, the intrepid 
Graham travelled during the night 
on foot, wading through mire and 
swamps, and in momentary danger of 
losing his way, with the additional 
apprehension of falling ingloriously 
by a shot from the numerous picquets 
Posted in every part; or of being 
“topped and detained as a British of- 
heer, he then wearing his uniform— 
At day-break he sought safety in con- 
fcament, and at night again resumed 
bis journey 5 a river lay in his way 
Wich be was obliged to pass, and 
bere his life would, in all probability, 
lave been sacr ficed to his zeal, bad 
hot Providence, watchful over him, 
the centinels from their posts 
ya heavy fall of rain, and admitted 
Passage IM Comparative safety.— 
bn length the Colonel reached the 
my ot the Archduke Charles, after 
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an exertion which few would possess 
bodily powers to accomplish. 

ihe Continental affairs having as- 
sumed a pacific aspect, Colonel 
Giatam returned to his native coun- 
tiy early in the year i797, and in 
the autumn went out to his regiment 
at Gibraltar, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to the attack of Minorca with 
the iaie Sir Chailes Stuart, who, on 
the rduciton of that isiand, gave 
miuca and deserved commendation to 
the preatexertions of Colonel Graham, 
After the debarkation of the treops 
innumerabie difficulties opposed them- 
selves to their operations: there is not 
in any part of Europe to be found a 
greater varieiy of natural obstacies to 
an invading army than in this island, 
Keporis from deseiters, and others, 
contiadictory in their purport, ren- 


dered the General, tor a short time, 


irresolute what course to pursue. He, 
however, resulved to proceed by a 
forced march to Mercadal, and by 
possessing that essential post, separate 
the enemy’s force. ‘To effect this 
object, Colonel Graham was sent 
with 600 men, who by dint of the 
utmost exertions arrived at Mercadel 


a very few hours atter the main body . 


of the enemy had marched towards 
Cindadella ; here he made a consider- 
able number of prisoners, seized seve- 
ral small depdts of ammunition, &c. 
and established his corps in front of 
the village. ‘The reduction of Mi- 
norca being completed, our Hero re- 
paired to Sicily, there to employ his 
energetic mind in the service, and for 
the assistance of its legitimate mo- 
narch ; and such were his endeavours, 
so firm, so laudable, and so prompt, 
that he had the gratification to receive 
repeated acknowledgments and tri- 
butes of gratitude and esteem from 
the king and queen of Naples. 

Atan early period following the 
above service, Colonel, now Briga- 
dier-Genetal Graham, besieged the 
island of Malta, having under his 

com- 
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command the SOth and 89th regi- 
ments, and some corps embodied un- 
der his immediate direction. This 
celebrated isiand, once the bulwark 
of Christendom against Ottoman bar- 
barism and power, the key of Egypt 
and the Levant, was basely yielded 
up to the French in 1793, by its de- 
generate masters. The British go- 
Vernment wisely resolving to wrest 
from the French a maritime station 
of such importance, and more parti- 
calarly when their views upon India 
through Egypt became so manifest, 
but aware that its garrison were unlike 
the modern knights of Malta, and 
considering the prodigious strength 
of its works, commanded a blockade 
as the only effectual and most humane 
method to pursue. Accordingly the 
British force above-mentioned ap- 
peared before Malta in the month of 
September 1798, and as it is the du- 
ty of a faithful narrator to give the 
meed of praise where it is due, we 
feel the propriety of stating, that the 
French garrison held out and main- 
tained possession till September, 
1800, when, after a siege, or more 
properly speaking a blockade of two 
years, it surrendered. General Pi- 
gott having arrived a short time pre- 
Vious to its capitulation, the glory of 
transmitting an account of the suc- 
cess of the British arms devolved up- 
on him. Qur hero was not, however, 
robbed of a just share of that applause, 
to which he was so wellentitled ; and 
exclusively of the honorable mention 
made in the public dispatches of 
Brigadier General Graham's zeal and 
intrepidity, every ollicer who served 
with him bore testimony to his gal- 
lantry, and those who yet survive for 
their country, remember, and speak 
with enthusiasm of his conduct. We 
transcribe a paragraph contained in a 
letter of General Pigott’s on this oc- 


casion.— 


** During the short time you were 
here, you must have been sensible of 
the great exertions which Brigadier. 
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General Graham must have made 
with the limited force he had previous 
to my arrival with a reinforcement. 
He has ever since continued these ex 
ertions, and I consider that the sur- 
render of this place has been acce- 
lerated by the decision of his conduct 
in preventing any more inhabitants 
coming out of the fortress. A short 
time before I came here, he was sent 
to negociate the terms of capitulation 
with General Vaubois, and | am 
much indebted to him for his assistance 
in this businesss.” 

After the successful completion of 
this service, Brigadier-Gen. Graham 
returned to England, and arrived just 
in time to learn the gratifying intelli- 
gence of his own regiment, the 90th, 
having covered itself with glory on 
the plains of Egypt. ‘This fine corps 
formed the advanced-guard of the 
first line on the 2ist of March 1801, 
a day never to be forgotten by the 
people of England. 

The manner in which the regi- 
ment of Brigadier-General Graham 
received the charge of the French 
cavalry will be remembered as long 
as valour is a virtue, and glory its re- 
ward. It was commanded by its 
second Lieut.-Col. the present Licut.- 
Gen. Sir Rowland Hill, and here it 
is proper to remark, that these two 
great officers, since second and third 
in command to the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, commenced their acquain- 
tance at Toulon, where a unison o! 
pursuits, tastes, and habits, grew and 
ripened into friéndship. ‘The com- 
mandant of the French cavalry 138 
killed in the charge, and the 90th 
regiment presented his sabre to their 
Colonel, an offering as dutifully made 
as it was gratefully received; not 
could it be otherwise, when there cx- 
isted such powerful encitements to 


“mutual esteem, 


Anxious to rejoin the battalion, of 
which he considered himself the fa- 
ther and patron, General Graham 


again left England, and had the gt# 
tification 
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tification to meet his corps soon after 
it had acquired so much honour ; but 
here was no field to be fought, and 
the General’s active mind, not satis- 
fed with a mere routine of parade 
duties, quitted Egypt, that country 
being completely conquered, and tra- 
velled to Europe with Mr Hutchin- 
con, the brother of Lord Huchinson, 
through ‘Turkey. He made some 
stay at Constantinople, and peace be- 
ing concluded, a short residence at 
Paris. 

The British ministry «vowing an 
intention to contract the standing 
force of the empire, as usual in time 
of peage, General Graham was not 
without apprehension that his brave 
corps would be disbanded : it had re- 
turned home exhibiting but a small 
part of its original numbers, but those 
had acquired a martial appearance 
from the services in which they had 
been engaged when their strength and 
powers were in the highest perfec- 
tion. 

The recommencement of hostilities 
preserved this fine regiment, and we 
find its gallant Colonel at its head in 
Ireland, in the year 1805, where he 
continued until 1805, His energies 
were there called forth, and found 
essentially useful to his country, and 
Lord Cathcart, alive to all the me- 
tits of his brother-in-law, was so well 
aware of the value of his military 
talents, that he brought them forward 
as often as the nature of such a ser- 
vice would permit. In the camp of 
instruction, on the Curragh of Kil- 
dare, Colonel Graham proved himself 
4 most able tactitian, and the discip- 
line there established laid the foun- 
dation of that practical excellence to 
Which the British army has now ar- 
rived, However employed, or where- 
‘ver stationed, Colonel Graham con- 
a to tng his fortune, his time, 
we is talents, to the glorious pro- 

sion he had chosen, and to which 
¢ had even then become a bright 


‘mament. His regiment being sent 
June 1814, 


6 


out to the West Indies, the Colonel 
remained without actual employment 
till the spring of 1808. His rark, 
which was to have been progressive 
trom the period of his levy, by some 
misunderstanding had remained sta- 
tionary, but this circumstance dad not 
abate his ardor for the service, nor 
quench that love of country which 
glowed so warmly in his bosom. His 
friend, Sir John Moore, being ap- 
poimted to lead an armament to the 
shores of Sweden, and also entrusted 
with an important diplématic mission 
to the ex-king of that country, Col- 
onel Graham soltcited permission to 
accompany him as Aide-de-Camp.— 
His Royal Highness, the commander- 
in-chief, having given his consent, he 
embarked with that officer, who was 
most happy to obtain the support of a 
friend, so enlightened and judicious. 
The expedition proceeded to Gotten- 
burg, where the troops continued on 
board the transports while Sir John 
Moore was endeavouring to make ar- 
rangements with the court of Sweden. 
Colonel Graham took this opportunity 
of traversing the country in all diree- 
tions. ‘Lo the keen and clear intel- 
lect of the Colonel, this transient 
view of acountry, so celebrated for its 
princes and generals, was more than 
superficial. 

Well known political circumstan- 
ces led soon after to the removal of 
Sir John Moore and his army from 
Sweden to a more important theatre 
of action in the north of Spain. Ge- 
neral Graham continued still attached 
to him, though without holding any 
military rank suited to his talents and 
length of service. In this campaign, 
however, the obtaining of authentic 
information was an object of primary 
importance and of peculiar dilliculty 5 
and to this General Graham devoted 
himself. He traversed all Spain, re- 
gardless of difficulty and danger, and 
was the first to communicate notice 
of many events, by which the move- 


ments of the army were materially 
affec- 
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affected. Services so signal at length 
overcame that partiality which had 
hiinerto retarded his advancement. 
His Majesty, vith his own hand, wrote 
in the nam. of General Graham in 
the place waich was due to him in 
the list. \serwards, when Cadiz 
was yarrisoned oy British troops, Ge- 
neval Gren was sent to take the 
chief command. From that time his 
life forms part of the history of his 
country. His exploits at Barrosa, at 
Ciudaa Rodrigo, at Vittoria, and ma- 
ny giher theatres of British prowess, 
must be fresh in the memory of every 


‘Ensign in the 73d Goat March, 
Lieutenant... 76th Decem. 


reader, At length, his grateful 
country acknowledged his services by 
raising him to the dignity of the 
peerage, of which the name of Lyne. 
dock must henceforth form one of the 
brightest ornaments. 


“Progressive Advancement of the Durr 
oF WELLINGTON, 


MXHE following is an account of the 

various promotions and gradual 
advancement in the British army, ot 
that renowned General :— i 
1787 
1787 


Licutenant.....4 ist January, ] 7&S 


Licutenant Sth Ui June, 


"S89 
1791 


Septem. 
Captain... Sth October, 
Licut. April 
Bre vet: May, 
Majir General... April, 
Oth January, 
Licutenant General April, 


1792 
1793 
179+ 
1796 
1802 
1804 
1806 
1808 


4 


Cominander in Spain, 4th June, 
Marquis of Wellington..... 
Duke of 30 May, 


1808 
1809 
1812 
18135 
1813 
1814 


Refi vtipns on the Importance and Uses 


of Mevars. By GrorGe Dykr, 
( Portres; or, A Series of Poems, &c. 
Swe. 


T HE knowledge of history, and in- 

quiries connected with history, 
may be expedited by an acquaintance 
with medals. The learned Baron 
Spanheim, who has written at large 
on the subject of ancient medals, ar- 
gues their usefuiness in history from 
tourconsiderations ; first, From the in- 
jury of barbarous times, which trans- 


milted very imperfectly the history 
of the first ages: secondly, From the 
frequent contradictions of the Greek 
and Roman historians on subjects of 
the greatest moment : thirdly, From 
the character of historians, who thro’ 
hatred, partiality, or prejudice, mls- 
Stated facts: fourthly, From the con- 
duct of historians in many respects of 
great authority, but who have omitted 
circumstances of the utmost conse- 
quence to the integzity and perfection 
of history. 


Authentic medals, then, amidst 
t- 
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deyastations of time, and defalcations 
of history, are a sort of fixtures, stamp- 
ed with the characters of truth, with 
the authority of antiquity. 

The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 


Through climes and ages bears each form 
and name 5 
In one short view subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. 
Pope. 
Accordingly, in the most enlighten- 
ed periods of the Grecian and Roman 
histories, public mint-masters were ap- 
pointed by government ; and the de- 
vices on their coins were generally 
significant and instructive : every e- 
vent of national importance was re- 
corded on them; and some are noti- 
ced which were not kept alive by his- 
torians, ‘heir coins, or medals, there- 
tore, (for they are one and the same 
thing, being their current money,) 
may be considered as a sort of treasu- 
ry,ia which were deposited some of 
the secrets and treasures of history. 
Accordingly, the learned Huber- 
tus Goltzius has delineated, as it 
were from the life, the effigies of the 
Roman Emperors accompanied with 
their history ; described the annals of 
the Roman Magistrates and triumphs, 
from the building of the city te the 
death of Augustus ; and illustrated the 
histories of Magna Greecia and Sicily, 
together with the isles of Asia Mi- 
nor: and /ineas Vicus, Patin, Ful- 
vius, Ursinus, and others, have, in 
like manner, thrown light on the Ro- 
man history, antiquities, and families, 
from medals, 
_Altias Montanus, Caspar Waserus, 
V lalpandus, Father Hardouin, our 
nan Walton, and many more learn- 
ed in Jewish antiquities, have explain- 
d, by the same means, many things 
in the antiquities of the Jews: and 
although what has been written by 
ye on the antiquity of the shekel, 
nd the Samaritan coins, has been 
Cty disputed, still, in some points 
jitting no dispute, it may be readi- 
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ly collected what light may be thrown 
on the Jewish history from. coins. 
‘Thus, as every one knows, the palm 
tree was the ancient symbol of the 
Jewish state; and ** this symbol was 
exhibited on their coins under differs 
ent forms, according as their circum- 
stances differed: whence, to express 
their independent condition, the tree 
itself yielding fruit was adopted ; but 
whilst they languished in a state of 
dependence, a detached branch was 
the sign, along with a crown to mark 
their subjection.” Engravings of 


coins after Bayer, illustrative of such © 


like maiters of history and antiquity 
among the Jews, may be seen ina 
little work by Mr Henley. 

And in Fabricius may also be 
seen a list of respectable writers, who 
have with similar views written on 
Persian and Arabian coins. He re- 
fers to one rare book, written in 
Spanish, which contains engravings of 
fifty-one Carthaginian coins, the ex- 
plication and illustration of which re- 
quired, as he adds, only the skill of 
some such man as Rhenford : nor must 
I omit to add what Addison says, 
‘that it is by this means that Mon- 
sieur Vaillant has disembroiled a¢his- 
tory, that was lost to the world be- 
fore his time, and out of a short col- 
lection of medals has given usa chron- 
icleof Syria, Itcomprises the reigus of 
twenty-seven kings, which takes in 


250 years, beginning with Seleucus — 


the First, and going down to Antio- 
chus XIIL.”? ‘The same Vaillant also 
gave the AZgyptian kings in some- 
what a similar manner. 

With respect to later periods, 
Charles Dutresne has written a dis- 
sertation illustrative of the history, 
dresses, manners, customs civil and 
religious, of the Lower Roman Em- 
pire as it is called, or of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Emperors, a subject which 
had not been much attended to tll 
his time. Father Menestrier, a very 
eminent scholar, composed the ~“ 
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of Lewis the Great of Franee from 
medals; beginning with his birth, and 
proceeding through the long series of 
_actions, to that high monument of his 
ylory raised by his conquests : and 
Abbot Bizot (I here copy from the 
Knowledge of Medals, a book written 
by a nobleman of France) made a 
collection, in which, after the series 
of the kings of France, were to be 
seen all the princes of the royal family, 
the dignitaries of the church, cardin- 
als, and bishops, the officers of the 
crown, all magistrates, and those who 
administered justice 5 in fine, all per- 
sons eminent in polite learning during 
a particular period: and who does 
not know how eager the French have 
been to mark, and eternize, as it were, 
the different stages of their Revolu- 
tion, and the principal events of the 
‘eign of Napoleon, on coins? 

But, what is more to our purpose 
as Englishmen, who is not aware 
that British antiquaries and historians 
have derived much information from 
the same source ? Camden, Sir Henry 
Spelman, and still more, John Speed, 
have let in much light from this 
quarter on the dark side of their an- 
tiquarian researches, Speed wrote 


ed to consider them as those ethereal 
bodies, which, according to the old | 
Chaldaic philosophy, were a kind of 
vehicles to souls, and partakers of their 
immortality. 

Poetry and Painting are called 
sister arts. ‘There is the same parent 
to both; they have kindred sympa- 
thies, are nourished by the same stud- 
ies, are propelled and carried to per- 
fection by the same passion—the ir- 
resistible love of fame; their very 
features, so to speak, like those of the 
Graces, though not exactly the same, 
yet bearing a strong resemblance 
facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa tamen, quales decet esse sorores. 
Medals have an influence, too, on both. 

As the workmanship on ancient 
coins was of the most exquisite kind, 
and the devices on them were figurative 
and impressive, this single circum. 
tanstance would, of itself, naturally 
induce both ancient painters and poets 
to avail themselves of the mint. Nor 
is this all: in Greece and Rome, ar- 
tists of different orders, painters, poets, 
statuaries, and medalists, worked from 
the same designs. 

Pericles, in his funeral Oration, en- 
umerating some distinguished excel- 


the same cesign, 

Various branches of literature eon- 
nected with historical inquiries, such 
as geography and chronology, have 
also been much elucidated ; the shape 
of ancient letters and the forms of an- 

tent buildings, been ascertained by 
medals, these little mysterious vehicles 
ef vast signification: for I am inclin- 


immediate proofs of its excellence’ 
‘They are perished. ‘The very few re- 
mains of the Grecian painters rather 
create sorrow and regret, than satis: 
faction and delight. Even Apelles 
only lives in reputation. The Venus, 
which obtained so many admirers ; the 
‘Alexander with his thunder, that 


struck terror into his beholders ; tho» 
pro 


the history of the British Monarchyin  lencies of the Athenians, together 
ee eee two volumes: in the latter, which is with their causes, adds: ** Hence itis, 
- ya purely historical, he illustrates many that, both in these things and also in 
ea | points trom British, Roman, Saxon, others, our city is worthy of admira- | 
sae Danish, and Norman medals; and tion, We study elegance with fru- 
a a there is a valuable litle summary, by gality, and we philosophize without ( 
i Mr Pot iter, entitled Britannia Roma- weakness.” 
Ean! na, or Roman Antiquities in Britain, his is particularly true with re- | 
| which bears ereat relation to the af- spect to painting. ‘This divine art, as 
4 .) fairs of this country 3 manitesting how it has been pronounced, was advanced, 
1 a medal way combine fects, explana- it is well known, to great perfection | 
iM tory of Reman and British history,on among the Greeks. But where are the 
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prodigies of skill, the productions of 
Parthasius, Zeuxis, and Protogenes, 
are now no more,——so perishable are 
the most exquisite exhibitions of the 
art of painting ! The beautiful simile 
of Cicero, comparing the republic of 
his time to a picture perishing through 
age, and losing its genuine colours 
and lines, conveys a serious affecting 
truth,—that one of the most fascina- 
ting arts is the most fleeting, and in- 
debted for itsremembrance to foreign 
assistance. 

We have just now observed, that 
statuaries, medalists, poets, and pain- 
ters, worked from the same designs. 
Here then we see, in addition to the 
exquisite. workmanship on medals, 


From the .acknowledged fact, that 
both the medalist and poet worked 
frequently from the same models, liv- 
ed at the same period, and were ha- 
bituated to the same customs, it is as 
natural a consequence, that the re- 
verse of a medal should often explain 
a passage in a poet, as that the verses 
of a poet should unfold the design or 
the imscription on a medal; and in 
these reasons we must ground all the 
significance and weight both of Ad- 
dison’s Dialogues on Ancient Medals, 
and such books as, like Pine’s Horace, 
illustrate the classics from ancient me- 


dals. 


their importance to the arts; for the 
most beautiful ancient statues extant, 
the models and studses of modern pain- 
ters, make their appearance on ancient 
coins, though the figures which repre- 


ScoTTiIsH REVIEW. 


Thoughts on the Origin and Descent of 
the Gael: with an Account of the 


it 


sent them on those medals were never 
conceived to be copies of statues, till 
the statues themselves were discover- 
ed. ‘his is true of the Hercules in 
the Farnese Palace, the Venus de 
Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidere, 
and the celebrated Marcus Aurelius 
on horseback. 

It should be recollected with some- 
thing like gratitude, if not devotion, 


Picts, Caledontans, and Scots ; and 
Observations on the Authenticity of 
the Poems of Ossian. By JAMES 
GRAntT, Esq. Advocate. Svo. 


RESEARCHES into the origin of 

nations have always been a lead- 
ing object of antiquarian curiosity.— 
It is certainly a natural and liberal 
wish in any people, to trace the ori- 
ginals out of which they sprung. To 


| 


discover the customs of antiquity in 
those which have been variously 
changed and modified by time and 
circumstances, may throw important 
lights on the nature of the human 
mind, and the progress of man in So- 
ciety. And though the gratification 
of curiosity may be the principal re- 
sult of such researches, they may lead 
also to important practical conclu- 
sions. ‘They may enable us to dis- 
tinguish those customs which have 
arisen naturally from the situation in 


to these little vehicular powers, that 
they have been, in some sort, like 
lutelary deities, to the most perfect 
of the works of ancient art: nor 
need it surprise us, that painters 
have so much contributed to pro- 
mote the study of medals. Pisani, 
Bolderi, and other painters, first re- 
vived the study in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Raphael studied them, as well 
28 Le Brun, and Rubens had a fine 


cabinet of medals in his own posses: 
sion, 
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As to poetry, that sublime, yet 
modest art, can with a chemical skill 
extract sweets fromalmostevery thing. 
nd here reasons not exactly parallel, 
Yet equally strong, will be found ap- 
Plicable to poetry as to painting. 


which any body of men is placed, 
from those which, formed in a totally 
different state of society, have been 
blindly handed down from remote an- 
tiquity. We may thus learn to adhere 
to the latter with less pertinacity, 
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when they interfere with our welfare 
and the public order. 

Considering that genuine spirit of 
patriotism which animates Scotland, 
and particularly its northern districts, 
we cannot wonder, that- a peculiar 
zeal should exist, to illustrate its an- 
cient history and institutions. The 
Gael, in particular, present, as a peo- 
ple, a very remarkable monument of 
antiquity. Defended by their valour, 
and by their remote and inaccessible 
situation, they alone bid defiance to 
the conquering power of the Roman 
eagles, ‘They have remained, for 
thousands of years, untouched by the 
injluence of arts and civilization, 
which have changed the aspect of 
every other country in Europe. Not 
only therefore do they exhibit a pic- 
ture of what our ancestors were, at 
the most remote era; but, if we can 
trace their migration from’any other 
nations, we shall be enabled to form 
an idea of those nations, more pre- 
cise than can be conveyed by written 
or traditionary documents. Mr Grant, 
therefore, whose residence has been 
in the heart of this singular people, 
and who possesses an intimacy with 
their language, rarely combined with 
habits of literary research, does an 
acceptable service to the public in 
the present attempt to trace their ori- 
gin froma very remote stock. Per- 
haps, with an excusable love of the 
subject, lic has expanded his materials 
beyond the limits of which it would 
well admit, or through which many 
readers will be willing to follow him. 
It might perhaps have been more ad- 
vantageously compressed into the form 
of a pam) let, or of a paper for a pub- 
lic society. However, it contains cu- 
rious and valuable matter, ef which 
we shall now endeavour to convey an 
idea to our readers, 

That the earliest inhabitants of 
Britain were derived from the neigh- 
bouring coast of Gaul, and were thus 
of Celtic origin, seems an hypothesis 
probable in itself, and sufficiently con- 
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firmed by the elaborate researches of 
Mr Chalmers. Our author goes a 
step farther. He supposes the Gael, 
in common with the other Celtic 
tribes, and with alt the inhabitants of 
southern Europe, to have come ori- 
ginally from Asia Minor, by a mi- 
gration which took place during the 
earliest ages. Of this original mi- 
gratory race, the Gael may now be 
considered as the only descendants, 
since they alone have not been acted 
upon by mixture, civilization, or the 
other sources of alteration in national 
habitudes. ‘The Gael, therefore, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, exhibit the 
original stock, out of which were de- 
rived the most celebrated and most 
enlightened nations of antiquity. This 
important fact is proved by a refer- 
ence to language, to manners, and to 
the arts of life. 

Etymology, or the agreement of 
language, has been a mode of proving 
the origin of nations, the most fre- 
quent perhaps of all others. Yet there 
is none which has been pushed to 
greater extravagance, or which is, in 
its own nature, more liable to mis- 
take. ‘There do not perhaps exist 
any two languages, between which 
the diligence of an etymologist will 
not discover some points of coinci- 
dence. Some words, among such a 
number, will always be found, really 
and accidentally similar; and when 
to these are added the words which, 
by supposed derivations, may be tor- 
tured into the same form, it will fol- 
low, that any conclusion desired, may 
be drawn from any language, with 
some share of plausibility. 1t does 
not follow, however, that such evi- 
dence is in every case to be rejected 
as chimerieal. It may afford proots 
of the most satisfactory nature. It 
seems only indispensable, that the ex- 
amination should rest on a very broad 
basis, should affect the whole form 
and contexture of the language, and 
that the supposed derivations should 


be made with a strict regard to the 
real 


| 
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real pronunciation and orthography. 
So far as we are able to judge, these 
rules have been not ill observed on 
the present occasion. The author, 
instead of selecting detached words, 
which might have been done with a 
view to his own convenience, has 
gone over the leading classes of names, 
and has shewn, that in each there are 
many Gaelic similar to those in Greek 
and Latin, and that the former are 
then evidently the root of the latter. 
We shall give a few instances. 


‘It is‘to be presumed, that the ob- 
jects of nature which strike the mind 
most forcibly, would obtain names at 
a very early peridd of social existence. 
Air, earth, sea, mountain, river, these 
are called in Gaelic, a-ar tala or tal- 
amh, also tir, muir, monah, amhain. 
Compare these with the Latin aer, 
tellus, and terra; mare, the genitive 
of the Gaelic word mutr, is mar 3 mons, 
amnis. ‘The word muir is an obvious 
compound of mu, about, and tir, /and; 
muthir, th quiescent, sea, appearing to 
surround the land. The similarity in 
these languages of words meaning the 
same things, cannot, by the utmost 
stretch of imagination, be ascribed to 
blind chance, therefore they must 
bring conviction to the mind, of the 
identity of the original stock or race 
of people of whom the Latins were at 
least partially descended. The affi- 
nity in the Greek language is appa- 
rentin the words ang, air; woraseos, 
river. 

‘ A pastoral people could not fail 
very early to distinguish, by particu- 

r'names, the different animals upon 
which they chiefly depended for sub- 
Sistence, 
~ ‘The Gaelic word for a cow is bo, 
* very natural appellation, because 
it 1s an imitation of the endearing 
voice of that animal to its calf. The 
Beaw of the Greeks, which signifies 
of o” 'S expressive of the loud cry 

€ animal, which she utters when 
Fe object of her affection or desire, 


_ tins and thegss of the Greeks are ob- 


fresh. The Gaelic word for a ewe or 


war and in peace. 
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such as her calf, or the herd with 
which she is in use to pasture, are at 
a distance or out of view. In sucha 
situation a cow is observed to low,a 
horse to neigh. The dos of the La- 


viously of the same root with the more 
simple word bo of the Gael. ‘The 
Gaelic for the male of this species, of 
animal is sarbh, pronounced as if writ- 
ten ¢arv. The Greeks and Latins, 
instead of adding the terminations os 
and us to the original word, so as to 
make it farves or farvus, have pro- 
nounced it fauros and taurus. 

‘The generic word for a sheep is in 
Gaelic caor; the Greek word fora 
ram is yei0;. ‘The Gaelic word for 
aram is rea, hence the Latin word 
aries ; in Greek xagves signifies a sheefe 
and a flock of sheep, and the Latins 
used caro, in the genitive carnis, for 


breeding-sheep is oise, oisg, in Latin 
ovis, in Greek 3 @ Jami in Gaelic is 
uan, in Latin agnus, in Greek ageves; 
neither having adopted the pronun- 
ciation of wanus or uanos, modified the 
original word as most agreeable to the 
genius and inflections of their differ- 
ent dialects or languages. It may be 
observed, that where the consonant ¢ 
occurs in Latin immediately before 
the consonant’, it was not probably 
pronounced as in English, but as pro- 
nounced by the Italians, inthe words 
agne, agnella, and the French agneau 
and gli, seraglio. 
The goat, anotlier animal of con- 
siderable use in pastoral life, it is to 
be presumed, was not unknown to the 
most ancient inhabitants of Greece 
and Italy. ‘The name of this animal 
is different in Greek and Latin. ‘The 
Latins, however, retained caper to 
signify a goat, the Gaelic word for a 
goat is gabhar. 
It admits of no doubt, that the an- 
cient inhabitants of Asia and Europe 
made great use of the horse, both in 
The Gaelic name 
for this animal is ech, hence the Latin 
equus 5 
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equus ; rejecting the guttural cf, they 
substituted the letter g, which 1s al- 
ways followed by the vowel w, so that 
the word naturally ia their mouths be- 
came eguus, and not echus, ‘Lhe o- 
ther word by which a horse was ex- 

ressed in Latin was cabaMlus, which 
is the Gaelic word capa//, a name 
that is among the Gael of Scotland 
applied commonly to a brood mare. 
It will be observed, that the Greeks, 
though they retained no derivative 
from the Gaelic word ech, as signify- 
ing a horse, have preserved the other 
appellation in thetr word 
which denoted, both among the Greeks 
and Romans, a sumpter, or pack-saddle 
horse. In the Gaelic language, the 
word being applied to a foal mother, 
it might perhaps imply, that mares 
were in that state used chietly as 
beasts of burden. 

Natural productions would early 
receive appropriate names. J/oney, 
o:l, wax, or the rezinous exu- 
dation of trees, would, as being of 

redicinal use, claim the most carly 
attention. ‘These the Gael denomi- 
nated me/, o/c, cer, bigh. Hence the 
Latin me/, the Greek ners, the Latin 
Oleum, the Greek the Latin 
cera, the Greek xngos, the Latin fry, 
the Greek rissa. Fish and birds 
would early be used as means of sub- 
sistence : the first in Gaelic is rasgy in 
Latin fiscis ; pronounced as fiskis, it 
is a compound of de, Life or food, uisg, 
evater; the Greeks said A 
bird is tan; comn, birds; the Greeks 
retained the primitive word in their 
@ bird. The dog cx, plural 
coin, canis. 


The similarity of manners and arts 
is still less conclusive of similar origin 
than language; beeause all mankind 
having the same wants and desires, 
must, more or less, resemble each other 
in the means of gratifying them. At 
the same time, when we find in an 
country customs suited to other cli- 
mates and circumstances, we may na- 


and Descent of the Gael. 


turally infer, that the race which ob. 
serves them has ence inhabited ang. 
ther region. Thus the practice of 
fightioe in chariots is so evidently 
unsuited to the Scottish Highlands, 
the country ot the ancient Caledo- 
nians, that one may fairly infer from 
this custom their descent from the 
more southern Celtic races. 

Mr Grant is of opinion, that the 
different names of Scots, Picts, and 
Caledonians, were not used by the in- 
habitants themselves, and did not. in 
fact, designate separate races: but 
were imposed by the Romans accord- 
ing to the various districts which they 
found occupied by the Gaelic tribes, 
The name by which the cultivators 
of the soil, and in general those who 
exercised any laborious art, were 
known, is stated to be, that of Dre- 
onaich; while to the Druids, who 
were supposed to exercise the masicr- 
art, the term of Draothi was ap- 
plied. ‘The following particulars re- 
specting the Draonich may aflord cue 
rious views of the ancient situation of 
that part of Scotland. 


‘The foundations ef the houses of 
the Draonaich are so numerous in 
some parts of the Highlands, as to at- 
ford the most decisive evidence, that 
the number of the cultivators of the 
soil must have been, in very ancient 
times, prior to the knowledge of the 
plough as an instrument used tor 
turning up the ground by mezns o! 
the strength of horses or cattle, very 
considerable. Wherever these houses 
are now seen, cairns of stones are 
commonly found, often at so small in- 
tervals of space as must have prec!ud- 
ed the use of the plough as an instru- 
ment of tillage: the labour must have 
been performed by men with a kine 
of foot spade, or an instrument * il} 
very commonly used in the wester!: 
islands and coast of Scotland, called 
cas crom, which is a species of toot 
spade crooked at the lower end, and 


formed in such a manner as to turl 
over 
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or inhabited tracts of the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

‘The Highlanders of Scotland, till 
avery late period, were universally 
in use to change their places of rest- 
dence at various periods in the course 
of the year, frequently migrating be- 
tween the vallies and the mountains 
with their herds and flocks. ‘lhe in- 
habitants-of the villages moved in 
small bodies together ; and this mode 
of lite procured them from the genuine 
cultivators of the soil, whose residence 
was fixed, the denomination of Seuit 


ever the soil in furs, as is done by the 
improved plough, which, indeed, 
seems to have been derived originally 
from the idea of this rude foot instru- 
ment. On the south side of the 
Grampians the foundations of those 
round houses are numerous, and are 
called by the common people Puct’s 
houses. Vestiges of those bouses are 
to be seen in many parts of Scotland, 
both in the high and the low country, 
but more particularly in those parts 
of the country which had been ‘an- . 
ciently in cultivation, but have been 


for many ages abandoned, from causes 
not aliogether difficult to ascertain, 

“ The vallies were universally cov- 
ered with thick growing woods; the 
higher grounds beyond the vallies 
were more accessible, and tillage 
could be performed upon these with 
jess labour than in the vallies. In 
proces; of time, however, the vallies 
would be chosen as more advantage- 
ous lor agricultural purposes, for va- 
rious reasons, The soil is generally 
found to be of a richer quality inthe 
lower than in the more elevated 
grounds: the products of the soil 
most favourably situated would, of 
course, be more abundant, and bein 


or Scactt, which, as formerly observ- 
ed, signifies moving bodies of people. 
This term, though well known to 
the Gael of the Highlands, was never 
applied by them to themselves, as a 
generic term embracing the whole 
body of the people, but among them 
is applicable only to small moving 
bodies, as emanations from larger 
bodies : any small moving bodies of 
people, or detachments from larger 
bodies, are expressed by this appella- 
tion at this day. ‘Thus, then, an evi- 
dent distinction arose between the in- 
habitants of the mountains, or the 
pastoral people, and those of the plains 
or tracts of country which were ca- 


reaped at earlier periods of the sea- 
son, the vallies would consequently 
become objects more worthy of the 
attention of the cultivators of the 
soil, _In proportion as the vallies 
came in progress of time to be cleared 
of wood, the higher grounds would 
ve abandoned, and all the manure 


ans 
“alca could be procured would be 


pable of cultivation, and in the man- 
agement of which the residence of 
the people became fixed and station- 
ary. The name of Scuit, or Scaoit, 
was applied by the cultivators of the 
soil to the wandering pastoral people, 
which appellation was modihed by 
Roman pronunciation into that of 
Scott, and by the Anglo Saxons into 
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applied to the amelioration of the 
~_ productive soils: the surface 
soul of tic earliest cultivated lands 
‘ame to be considered to be of mast 
Vaiue aS a subject of compost with 
animal dung, for manuring the lower 
grounds in the vallies. “That this 


mode of management .was inapplicable.’ 
iversaiiy practised, is visible to any Qur author concludes with an ela- i He 
ouserver of the state and borate investigation of the authentt- 
re _—_ of the surface of the soil in city of the poems of Ossian, which, hf 
* Reighoourhood of all the villages with the spirit of a true Highlander, 2 
une 18} 4. he 
~ 


that of Scots. The Koman generic 
term for the whole body of the peo- 
ple, viz. Picti, remained to those whe 
were not distinguished by the name 
of Scott, or Scots, and consequently 
embraced the whole people of Albinn, 
to whom the term Scaoit or Scots was 
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he strenuously defends. As his dis- 
cussion however consists chiefly in an 
analysis of the evidence already pub- 
lished, and ably commented upon, by 
the committee of the Highland So- 
ciety, did not pechaps afford any 
sufficien! ground to swell the bulk of 
the volunie. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, this work will repay the perusal 
of any who take an interest in the 
suyject to which it relates. It is the 
production of a well-informed, intel- 
ligent, and enlightened man. The 
style too is much superior to thut usu- 
ally written by antiquaries, and pos: 
sesses a considerable share of anima- 
tion and interest. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


EPERMes. SCYTHICUS, or the radical 

athnities of the Greek and Latin 
languages to the Gothic: illustrated 
from the Meeso-Gothic, Anglo-Sax- 
on, Francic, Alemannic, Suio- “Gothic, 


New Works published in Edinburgi:, 


panied with engravings from draw. 
ings made on the spot by John Smith, 

‘It 1s proposed to publish a General 
Index to the first FORTY VoLUMrEs of 
the Monthly Magazine, on the plan 
of the Index to the Edinburgh Ne. 
view. it will of course contain re. 
ferences to a greater variety of facts 
than was ever before to be found in a 
similar Index. ‘The price to sub- 
scribers will be 24s. and to non-sy))- 
scribers 3Us. 

Dr Holland is preparing for publi- 
cation, a Narrative of his Travels in 
the South of ‘Turkey, during the lat- 
ter part of 1812, and the spring of 
the following year. It will be the 
principal object of this work to afford 
sketches of the scenery, population, 
natural history, and antiquities of those 
parts of Greece which hitherto have 
been little known or described. ‘The 
narrative will chiefly regard the auv- 
thor’s jourmes in the loman Isles, 
Albania, Thessaly, and some parts of 
Macedonia; together with an account 
of his residence at Joannina, the capi- 
tal and court of Ani anc 


Islandic, &e. Yo which is prefixed, a with a cursory sketch of his route 

pee Dissertation on the Histor ical Proofs through Attica, the Morea, &c. I 

of the Seythian origin of the Greeks, will be ready for publication to wards 
By Joho Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S.E. &e, the end of the present year. 

ek ie Author of an Etymologic al Diction- Mr Lloyd is printing a translation 

So va ary of the Scottish Language, &c— of the fT ragedies of Alfieri, which 

ie if Svo. 12s. will appear in the course of the pre- 

Explanations and Emendations of sent month, 

some passages in the text of Shakes- Commentaries on the 

peare, and of Reaumont and Fletch- Moses, including a dissertation on 


the ancient history of horses and hoise- 
4 
i\fa- 


er. By Martinus Scriblerus,  Swo. 
A letier in detence of the Claim 
for an Increase of the import duty on 
Gran. By N. Lowis of Westplean, and an Essay on the Nature end 
Esq. 8vo, End of Punishments, by the late Si 
: John David Mic haelis, have been 
translated from the German, by the 
Rev. Dr Alex. Smith, minister ot t! e 
Chapel of Garioch, of Aberdeenshire, 
and are new printing in four large 
volumes octavo. 
A late number of a Journal entit- 
'ed Mines d’Orient, published 
Vienna, by M, de Hammer, gives 4" 
extrac 


breeding, in Palestine, Egypt, 
bia, &c. from biblical documents; 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Tour through the Island of Elba, 
from the Journal of Sit Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. wil! shortly be 
published in Imperial quarto, accom- 
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extract’ from a curious letter respect. 
ing Arabian horses, written by Dr 
Sieetzen, and dated Moka, 14th of 
November ‘Lhe writer main- 
tains that these animals are less nu- 
merous than has generally been sup- 
posed, and he considers 5,500 as the 
whole number ot horses in all Arabia, 
He combats the opinion generally 
entertained in Europe, respecting the 
beauty and good qualities of this Ara- 
bian breed, 

M, Millin, editor of the Magazin 
Encyclopedique, is at present engaged 
ona Tour through Greece, He has 
recently transmitted to Patis an in- 
teresting account of the travels in 
Greece of two Danish gentlemen, 
Messrs Koes and Bronsted, who were 
at one period the fellow-travellers of 
our countryman, Mr Cockerill. M. 
Bronsted undertook, in 1812, to dig 
into the ruins of Cathaia, in the island 
of Zea, near Attica. He obtained 
three female torsos, one of which is of 
most singular beauty: a torso of a 
colossal statue of Apollo Musagetes : 
the trunk of a horse, and several in- 
teresting inscriptions which were en- 
graved on the pilasters of the temple. 
Uhese inscriptions contain treaties of 
peace or alliance, written in the Do- 
rie language, with the Aitolians of 
Naupactos, the Athenians, and the 
Carystians, of Euboea. They furnish 
some novel ideas upon the sites of the 
four ancient cities of the island. M. 
Bronsted in returning stopped at the 
island of Tthaca, so much celebrated 
by the father of Ionian poetry: on 
passing by Leucadia to Prevesa, he 
became acquainted with Ali Pacha, 
‘nold governor, full of energy and 
ofa remarkable character. He tra- 
versed Albania, and was detained at 
Corfu by contrary winds. Here he 
‘ound that- abundance of medals had 


} 
Seen obtained in consequence of the. 


‘Xcavations ordered 
éelot, 


A very important work is in the 


Pe8s, and will be speedily published, 


by General Dou- 


Literary fatelligence. 
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from the pen of Mr Colquhoun, on 
the Population, Wealth, Power, and 
Resources of the British Empire :-— 


comprising, in one volume, 


quarto, a 


body of more valuable information 
and interesting facts, than has per- 


haps ever been disclosed to the pub- 


lic in so short a compass; and in 
which will be found detailed, the 
value of the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of all 
the colonies, dependencies, and set- 
tlements in Europe, America, Africa, 
and Asia, including the territories 
under the management of the East 


India Company. 


‘Lhe whole illus- 
trated by copious statistical tables, — 


constructed on a new and comprehen- 
sive plan, so as to be intelligible to 


the meqnest capacity, 


The whole of the papers commu- 
nicated to the Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions by the late Juhn Smeaton, F.K.S. 
are preparing for publication in one 
volume, quarto, to correspond with 
his valuable Reports and Estimates, 


in 3 vols, 4to. 


The clerks of the Foreign Post 
Otlice, London, who transact their 
business with the same correctness as 
all the other departments of that well- 
arranged and matchless establishment, 
have announced the delivery of the 
various foreign newspapers on the un- 
derinentioned terms per quarter :— 


French. 
Moniteur - 
Gazette de France 
Journal de Parts 


Journal des Debats 


Dutch. 


Leyden Gazette, printed 
in Frenc! 


ul e - 


Leyde Courant, in Dutch 
Netherland States Courant 
Amsterdam Courant 
Hague Courant’ - 
Rotterdam Courant 
Doerecht Courant 
Harlem Courant 


£. s. 
3. 
1 ill G 
110 O 
110 
}15 O 
110 
110 O 
lo O 
110 0O 
110 O 
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German. 
Hamburg Correspondenten 11 
Altona Mercury - 1 6-3 
Trankfort Gazette §2 .8 
Bremen Gazette 6 
Der Dentsche Beobachter 1 15 O 


All foreign newspapers, magazines, 

and other periodical publications, ean 
be supplied, postage fiee; and the 
Monthiy Magazine, Medical Journal, 
and other English journals and re- 
views, are forwarded in like manner, 
at the rate of 2 guineas for 2s. publi- 
cations, and 3 guineas for Ys, 6d. 
ones, 
_ A Voyage to the Isle of Elba 
has just been published, translated 
from the French of Mr Arsenne 
‘Lhiebaut de Berneaud. It is the 
result of arecent visit by its able 
author, to an island, at all times wor- 
thy of the traveller’s notice, and ren- 
dered at this period peculiarly inter- 
esting. It embraces a general view, 
iot only of the geography and geolo- 
gy of Elba, but of its natural history, 
antiquities, topography, agriculture, 
and commerce, and of the manners 
wand habits of the population, 

Mr West, the amiable president of 
the Royal Academy, has furnished 
Mr Galt with materials for a history 
of his lite, comprising a great num- 
ber of original anecdotes of the mest 
celel rated characters of Europe and 
America, during the last sixty years, 
It wil be interesting to artists and 
students for the development of the 
principles which the president has fol- 
lowed in his career, and for his eriti- 
cal opinions on the remains of ancient 
sculpture, the great paintings ot 
France and It (lv. Mr Galt having 
himself visited many of the finest col- 


and 


phe 


lcctions, also interweave in the 
narrative the observations of ingenious 
nen, with whom he has been acquaint- 
ed in his travels. No work equally 
comprehensive, relative to the actual 
s! ate of the fine arts, has yet appeared ; 
aud ig will be as minute in its biogra- 
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phical details, as thovg) it had been 
executed by Mr West himself, 

An account is printing of a Mis. 
sion to Abyssinia, and ot ‘I ravels into 
the interior of that country, executed 
by order of government in the years 
1809 and 1510, by Henry Salt, Esq, 
F.R.S. &c. ‘Phe work will be illus- 
trated with various maps and nine- 
teen engravings by Heath, from draw- 
ings taken on the spot by the au- 
thor. 

Mr Sotheby will speedily publish 
a volume containing five tragedies, 
entitled, the Death of Darnley, lvan, 
Zamorin and Zama, the Confession, 
and Orestes. 

The Kecluse of Norway, a novel, 
by Miss A.'M., Porter, is in the hands 
of the printer. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARIS. 


HE example of the French revo- 
lutionary governments, in throw- 

ing open the numerous Museums of 
Paris, to the free and unrestricted 
admission of the public, has becn im- 
itated with the happiest success in 
London, by the present spirited trus- 
tees of the British Museum.  [or- 
merly, persons wishing to view this 
national depository of curiosities, were 
required to leave their names, and it- 
tend ata fixed hour en some other day 
to be named, when they were hurried 
through the rooms without respect to 
their taste, object, or curiosity; but 
now any decently dressed person may, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Fui- 
day * botwe en the hours of ten and 
four, obtain free admission without 
ly wring his 
or 


fee or delay, on simp 


* Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun weeks» 
and the months of August and Septemvet 
excepted, 


| i 
aaa 
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or her name and address in a book, 
and may pass’ as many hours as is a- 
greeabdle, in viewing and studying 
menseand invaluable collection. 
An elegant synopsis of the contents 
of the entire Museum, consisting of 
150 pages, is sold at the door tor two 
shillings, and this serves as a guide to 
the external inspection of every thing 
meriting particular notice. ‘The Slo- 
anian and Cottonian collections have 
been often described; but the Mu- 
seum has, within these five years, been 
enriched by various novelties of match- 
less interest, resulting from the proud 
ascendancy of the country, in arts and 
arms, and therefore above all price. 
Among these are the Egyptian Anti- 
quities, acquited by the capitulation 
of Alexandria in 1801, and brought 
to England at immense labour and 
expence ; among which are the famous 
Rosetta stone containing the triple in- 
scription, the supposed sarcophagus of 
Alexander, and many fragments of 
sculpture, coeval with the earliest 
periods of Egyptian history! In the 
same elegant suite of apartments are 
aiso displayed, with exquisite taste, the 
large and unrivalled collection of Greek 
and Roman statues, busts, and other 
sculptured marbles, formed by the late 
Charles Townley, Esq. and purchased - 
by patliament at the valuation of 
£.20,000, There are $13 of these 
excellent specimens of ancient art, and 
we suilicientiy prove their public 
worth, when we state that our artists 
enjoy the great advantaye of being 
allowed to study and copy them. 
But the recent addition which draws 
from us this present notice, is the rare, 
he and perfect collection of 
“linerals formed by the late Charles 
Greviile, recently purchased by par- 
lament for £.1 3,727 and scientifically 
and tastefully arranged by Mr Keenig, 
for public inspection, in the splendid 
splendid building. The 
isposed in cabinets, con- 
950 drawers, while specimens 
*f the contents of the drawers are ex- 
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hibited in glazed compartments over 
them, forming a series for study. Ne- 
thing can be better disp!ayed—more 
complete—movre defighttul io the eye 
—or more wonderful as an exhibition 
of the varicties of nature in this sub- 
ordinate part of her works! We 
cannot pretend at this time to notice 
even the rare specimens to be found 
in the forty-two flat glass-cases, and 
in the numerous large upright ones, 
which present these vast collections to 
the eye, because these alone would 
make a considerable catalogue; we 
were, however, struck with the varie- 
ty of Aerolites, and with the prodi- 
gious value of the specimens of the 
precious stones only. Besides those 
natural objects which at once delight 
the eye and the understanding, the 
literary additions have also, within 
these few years, been sufficient of 
themselves tov confer celebrity on any 
institution. ‘Thus £.8000 has been 
given for the Hargrave library of va- 
luable law books; £.4925 tor the 
Lansdowne collection of manuscripts; 
£.550 for Halhed’s Shanskrit and 
Persian manuscripts; £.620 for Ty- 
son’s Saxon coins, the most complete 
in the kingdom ; £.400 foreighty-four 
volumes of scarce Classics, belonging 
to Dr Bently, enriched with his ma- 
nuscript Notes; and 4000 guineas for 
Roberts’s series of the coins of the 
realm, from the conquest to the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr Bird, of Bristol, historical pain- 
ter tothe Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
has, through the permission of the 
Duke of Clarence and Lord Melville, 
had the opportunity of witnessing the 
embarkation of the King of France, 
and the Dutches of Angouleme, in 
order that he might execute, for a 
high prrsonage, a grand historical 
picture of that event. He accom - 
panied. the Royal family afterwards 
across the channel, and remained three 
days at Calats, to take their portraits 
and those of their suite. ‘Lhe other 
Royal personages who were — 
lave 
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have sat for their portraits very graci- 
ously 3 and it is expected, as Mr War- 
ren bas engaged to engrave it, that 
the print will add greatly to the cre- 
dit of the arts in this Kingdom. 

Sir Humphry Davy has lately read, 
betore the Noval Society, a paper up- 
on tloorine. “Phis body has hitherto 
hever been procured in an uncombin- 
ed state, no vessel being capable of 
holiing i without being acted on by 
it SO as materially io alter the specilic 
propertics of tluerine. When com- 
bined with hydrogen, it forms fluoric 
acid, which is sutliciently well known 
for its power of corroding glass, and, 
wicisiiica and boron, it forms pecu- 
lav acids, He detailed also a num- 
ber of attempts to decompose silica, 
an! ootain the substance which Sir 
has denominated silicon 
tviich he conceives is not a metal, but 
of the same nature as boron, a body 
Which possesses intermediate proper- 
ties between sulphur and charcoal. 
hic concluded lis paper by some ob- 
servations on the s« epticism of many 
chemists as to the nature of chlorine, 
and stated that it is erroneous to sup- 
pose that oxygen is the only acidify- 
a2 principle, hydregen forming’ as 
many acids as oxygen; or that com- 
bustion can only take place when ox- 
yoen is present: fluorine, chlorine, 


and tediney being equally supporters 


at combustion. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Washingion, March 10, 1814. 

sup rior court of the United 
States have this day closed their 
sion, during which they have de- 


cClacd Manv ve ry important points to 


the CO}? rciai tnterest of the world, 


Amony t)) 


ire tue fo LOWED 
I. dhe Preside its orders to the 


} 
and private armed vessels ab- 


on them: and,in the estima- 


tion of: t 


n e court, sullicient to shield 
Britis neutral, 


perty, tr 


tu Condemnation, which sail- 


aod American pro- 


ed from England before the 13th o; 
Sept. 1812, and captured by vessels 
which had knowledye of those orders, 

2. Trading with the enemy sub- 
jects vessels and cargo to condemn, 
tion. Pursuant to this, the St Lav. 
rence and cargo were this day con. 
demned, except the interest of a cei 
tleman in Baltimore to five cases of 
goods, and of Alex. M‘Gregor, who 
being on his return to this country, is 
allowed to bring further pros!, and 
will probably save his interest in that 
vessel and cargo. 

3. All persons residing in England 
when war was declared, are consider- 
ed the same as Englishmen, and their 
property liable to condemnation, if 
captured previous to their putung 
themselves in motion for a residence 
in another country. 

4. Vessels having licences, although 
bound to or from Lisbon, or any other 
friendly port, expressing (as did Saw- 
yer’s and Allen’s) ‘to further the 
views of his Britannic Majesty,” are, 
with their cargoes, liable to condem. 
nation, unless some of the proprietors 
should establish their ignorance of 
such licence accompanying the pro- 
perty, in which case their proporuon 
will be restored. No decision on a 
Sidmouth Heence 3 whether it would 
have the same fate or not is uncertain 
—opinions against them. 

5. Putting a man on board a vesselat 
sea, avid leaving him under the com- 
mand of the former captain andcrew, 
does not of itself constitute a capture. 

G. Captors claims have been con- 
firmed in preference to the pretensions 
of the United States, under the non- 
importation law. 

The superior court consisted ol 
seven judges, and most of these points, 
the third in particular, were decided 
by a majority of one; three of the 
judges, viz. Marshael, Livingston, 
and Johnson, who are of very bigh 
standing and reputation, ¢ ntered their 
protest against the doctrine thus ¢> 
tablished. 
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™ nt, and the number daily increas- 
age it was agreed to call a 
neeting of the heritors of the county, 


tent, which, t» promote so laudable 
an undertaking, they very handsome- 
ly granted. By the end of January 

181], 


Produce that must rise with a general peace: Ti 
Allum, Dyewoods, Elephants Teeth, 
Iron, Cocoa, Tortoise Shell, it 
Copper, Cofice, Mother of P. Shell, 
Tin, Pimento, - Quicksilver, 
Lead, Rum, Gums, &c. 
Indigo. 
Produce that must fall with a general peace: ; te 
Wool, Essences, Tadder, Bh 
Kid Skins, Oils, Saltpetre, { sit} 
Liquorice, Verdigris, Silk, it 
Wine, Flax, Cotton, 
Cream of Tarter, Hemp, ‘Turpentine, 
Corkwood, Isinglass, Spirit of Turpentine, 
Capers, Matts, Naval Stores, A 
Soap Castile, ‘limber, Rosin, 
Almonds, Tallow, Grain, 
Anchovies, Bristles, Beef, 
Argoles, Pitch, Pork, &c. 
Brimstone, Rhuburb, 
For some months to come, the continent of Europe will draw supplies of \ «ie: 
the above commodities from this country, alter which they must rate lower, 
Several vessels are returning home at which it was resolved, that, to em- ' . i vi 
from Bourdeaux, with cargoes unsold, ploy the weavers at their usua! cccu- | a 
owing to the market being glutted, pations would be the mude of « nploy- f Mi 
and some unexpected difficulties in ment most advantageous tor them; a 
discharging, subscription was accordingly opened 
A gentleman, who arrived on Mon- for that purpose, and in advising Me ; mn 1 
day se’ennight from Paris, has brought Adam, of Blairadam, who was then a i 1%, 
over with him several samples of in London, of what had been done, 4 Baa : i a 
French and Swiss manufactured goods, with his usual attention to the interests | | ae 
and the lawest prices thereof, by of the county, he replied in course of Ao “ab re 
Which it is evident, that, unless the post, most heartily approving the mea- i 
price of labour is considerably redu- sure, and desiring that his name might De 2 
ved in this country, we shall be ut- be put down for £500; Mr Graham, ti a 1) 
terly unable to enter into a competi- who was also absent, being applied to, 3 ni - 
‘ton with the continent in the articles subseribed liberally. put. sub- 
question, scribers to as little inconvenience as 
_ Powards the end of the year 1810, possible, it was agreed to, apply to Sir 
Consequence of the unprecedented Willian Forbes and Co. for a credit 
ftagnation of trade, the weavers of account, they having supplied the 
Kinross, Milnaforth, and neighbour- county for the same purpose on a for- 4 
Hood, who had heen mostly employed mer occasion, It was thought that 
by Perth and Glasgow manufacturers, £3000 would be sufficient for the pre- 
{trough agents, were left by their sent exigency, ‘though nearly £6000 
employers to shift for themselves: had been subscribed: Sir William 
a out two hundred in the town of Forbes and Co, were accordingly ap- ee 
inross alone were out of employ- plied to for a cash account to that ex- me) 
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1811, the account was opened, and 


Mr Henderson of Turfhills, and Mr 
Arnot of Arlarie, to whom the wea- 
vers are much indebted for the share 
they took in the institution and ma- 
nagement of that concern, In the 
course of a very short Gme the looms 
were all set agoing, nearly 300 having 
been supplicd with webs in course of 
a month from that date: by the mid- 
dle of May the committee of Manage. 
ment found that £.5000 was about ex- 
pended, and the demand for employ- 
ment still increasing, they according- 
ly found it necessary to carry on the 
business much longer, and to a grea- 
ter extent than was at first expected. 
It was not therefore till the 2d March 
1812, that finding their object accom- 


Poet ry. 


immediately acted upon in name of 


plished, they resolved to wind up ths 
concern as expeditiously as the nature 
of the business would admit. ‘The 
concern has some time ago been 
wound up, and in place of the sw). 
scribers being called upon for any 
part of their subscriptions, there was 
a considerable balance over, after |! 
their debts were paid, which was 
given to the gentleman who had the 
active management as a compensation 
for his trouble and great attention to 
the business. 

Nearly £.5000 in wages has been 
expended, and upwards of 1000 per. 
sons employed, more or less, who have 
conducted themselves with such) pro- 
priety all along, as to shew them- 
selves deserving of the support they 
have received. 


AN ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, 
Wie diced lately, in East Lothian, in the 
Prime of Life. 
How fleeting are the hopes of man! 


How soon dissolved our joys on earth ! 
These vanich ere they well expand, 


Brit * 
q The 


i These die the moment of their birth. 

Is this the end of beauty's bloom ? 

i Must virtue’s blossoms perish here ? 

: And sunk in youth's untimely tomb 

For ever close their short carcer ? 

| Say, why to Anna, then, was given 

Fach charm that nature could impart, 

| With the most precious gifts of heaven,— 

A generous soul—a feeling heart ? 

A faultles a spotless mind, 

Whot boots it, then, that nature gave, 
If but, like common dust, cons ened 


Vo steep for ever in the grave ? 


tis not soit cannot be 


-hborn soul to heaven returns 3 


From earth-born cares and sorrows free 
With h 


heaven 


ter adoration burns. 


So when a lark, once free ar d gay, 


Is to som care confin’d, 
In pining lanzuor spends the day 
With droo) ping head to grief resign “a; 


yoyle 


Bat wh n from bondea ve freed, on hich 
He cladiy mounts with wa: wins 


poetry. 


And soaring midst his native sky 
Forgets his grief, and gladly sing». 


—_ 


Though rais’d to realins of bliss to dwell, 
Still, still a mother’s tears must flow ; 
For death has now dissolved the spell 
Of all her happiness below.— 


*Twas Anna cheer’d each languid hour 
That waits on life’s declining day 5 
Like Philomel in autumn’s bower 
Enlivening nature’s sad decay. 


She is not here !—she, who alone 
Could sooth a sire’s declining years: 
She is not here !—the charm is gone— 
And earth a wilderness appears. 


No!— tis a wilderness to those 

To whom no future hope is given ; 
But here you look not for repose, 
For now your treasure is in heaven. 


Scotland !—-since first from thee I turn’d, 
Five summers scarce have shed their bloom . 
How oft since then lost friends I've mous rnd 
And dropt the tear o'er beauty’s tomb! 


Yet I once more thy scenes will view ; 
When twilight o’er the church-yard creep*s 
I'll seck the shade of yon dark yew, 

And press the turf w here Anna sleeps. 


June 2. J. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, May 2. 


T ORD Stanhope presented a petition from 

“Wm Wright, compilainin,;, that having 
been arrested on mesne process, for £140 12s. 
and confined in the Fieet Prison, he was 
compelled, himself and family being in 
a state of starvation, to apply for the week- 
ly allowance of 3s. Gd. Jhe made the usual 
aifidavit, and lodged it with Mr Woodriffe, 
Clerk of the Prison 5 but owing to his being 
unable to comply with the demand of, first 
Gs. and Sd. and afterwards 4s. 6d. as illegal 
fees, the aflidavit was got laid before the 
Magistrates for nearly six weeks: during this 
period Mr Woodrifie refused to return the 
alidavit, and the petitioner and his family 
must have been starved, had he not obtain- 
ed a little eredit from his fellow-prisoners 3 
that his allowance was again stopped for six 
weeks under the General Insolvent Act, 
though he was not entitled to his discharge, 
and hunsely and wife have ever since been, 
from want af sustenance, greatly reduced in 


health. Lord Stanhope, after strong ani- . 


madversions upon the present unjust system 
of prosecuting civil actions, by which only 
lawyers were benefited and their clients de- 
trauded, ootained leave to bring in a bill to 
abolish the oppress ive system ot arrest upon 
mesne process. iis principal object is to pre- 
vent the actual conunittal of any defendant 
until by the verdict of a jury the existence 
of a debt is pronounced. The bill was read 
Virst time. His Lordship then introduced 
a bil for amending the Act of the lst 
George If. enacting that no person should 
imprisoned for any sum under 4.15, and 
Mat COsts accruing in any legal proceedings 
should not be included in such sum 3; orders 
ed to be printed, 


Tht rsday, May 


Lord Liverpool, in reply to the Earl of 
Darnley said, that the highest rank in the 
peerage had been eonferred upon Lord 
Wellington, and that a communication up- 
the sulsect of an adequate pecuniary al- 


. vuld be made to the House in a 
Czy or two, 


low ince w 


rene Ye, after noticing in a forcible 

the Bache existence of the slave trade in 
~ Srazus, moved an address to the Prince 

Regent, supplicating that the whole weight 
June IS], 


and influence of the British Crown may be 
exerted in the pending negociations with 
the different Powers, to ensure their con- 
currence and co-operation in effecting the 
immediate abolition of that destructive and 
inhuman traffic—-the African Slave Trade. 
Agreed fo. 
Tuesday, May 10. 

Norway.—Earl Grey made his promised 
motion upon this subject. In the course of 
an eloquent and argumentative speech, his 
Lordship said, he thought that British policy 
never sustained a deeper shock 3 the british 
character never received a deeper stain, than 
in the coercive manner it was proposed to 
annex Norway to Sweden. Ile considered 
that by the Treaty concluded, we had en- 
gaged not to oppose, but to use our good 
offices in obtaining that annexation. Force 
was to be employed only in the event of the 
King of Denmark refusing to join the 
Northern Alliance ; when therefore by the 
co-operation of force we made the King of 
Denmark join the Allied Powers, we ac- 
complished all that we undertook, and eve- 
ry stipulation fulfilled 5 the subsequent cdn- 
dition of the people of Norway formed no 
part of our engagement. We did not gua- 
rantee the peaceable possession of the coun- 
try to Sweden. He wished to fix their at- 
tention to this point, because in the Treaty 
between Sweden and Russia, the possession 
is guaranteed by the latter, while it is ex- 
cepted and excluded in our ‘Tresiy with 
Sweden. ‘The King of Denmark, his Lord- 
ship contended, was the sovereign, not the 
proprietor of Norway. He might withdraw 
his protection; he might absolve the people 
from their allegiance to him; but had no 
right to transfer them, like cattle or lum- 
ber, to another State. In support of this 
opinion his Lordship read passages from 
Grotius, Puffendorif, and Vattel. He assi- 
milated the injustice of this case as equal to 
the subjugation of Corsica by France, or 
the attempt of Edward [L. upon the Scottish 
Crown, and the unjust execution of Wal- 
lace, which obscured the glories of his 
reign 

** Scots wha ha’e with Wallace bled, 

** Seots whom Bruce nas often led, 

** Welcome to your gory bed, 

Ur to Victory !” 

Whose heart, asked his Lordship, does 

not beat high with the fervour of patriousm 
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—or who does not feel his muscles dilate 
«vith sensations of extacy at the patriotic 
sentiments manifested by a whole people in 
defence of their independence? The same 
spirit was displayed by the Scottish Barons 
in their Declaration. The same principle 
was also acknowledged by the French King 
when the Pope forfeited and transferred 
England to him, and he stated it could not 

_ be transferred without the consent of the 
Barons. The same conduct and spirit had 
been applauded, strengthened, and assisted 
in Spain. His Lordship then remarked 
that Sweden had not tullilled her engage- 
ments with this country 3 she had not land- 
ed her troops at Straleund until some months 
after they ought to have been engaged on 
the theatre of war inGermany. Preceding 
the battle of Leipsig, he would ask whether 
Sir C. Stewart did not communicate to Mi- 
nisters that the Crown Prince of Sweden 
had failed in executing the engagements of 
his Government ? And after that battle what 
had he done ? Had he supported the Allies 
in their attack upon France ? or, in Pebru- 
ary and March, when rivers of blood were 
flowing in that country, had he moved a 
single man to act with them.? His Lordship 
then said, he was authorised by the agent 
from Norway, to declare that that brave 
and virtuous people were determined to 
make eve y effort to maintain their inde- 
pendence ; and concluded by moving an ad- 
dress 'to the Prince Regent, praying ‘* That 
his Royal Highness would be graciously 
pleased to interpose his mediation io favour 
of the unoffending people of Norway, in 
order to prevent any hostile measure from 
being tu.ken, to force the submission of that 
nation to a foreign yoke, and to second the 
efforts of a peopie nobiv struscling for the 
maintenance of their rights.” 

Lord in a speech, con. 
tended that the how of nations and the prac. 
tree of ali states were in favour 
af cessions, No Soevereyrn could cede the 
whole of his dominions; but when closely 
pressed war by a foreign pow might, 
for {he salvathen of the remainder, ecde a 
part oof his termtcries, the habitants of 
Which were ther bound to peaces bly 


for the gercral good of the whole state. He 
Wold deh, Whether there could reatly be 
apy par el between the case of Norway 
t Cor Spain Was there no diflt rence 
between the cx yn of the whole of a sove- 
te sand the cesion of a part 
for the good ot the whole ¥ Was there no 
differe: produccd by prr- 


Compulsion, and 


Dev essitated 
by the 


‘ 
Gur ger of the st ter When 
view vad part ¢ f bis Gominions through 
peroonal compulsion, he had no will of bis 


own, whereas in the other case the monure’s 
acted deliberately for the good of the na- 
tion. 

Lord Grenville, in a speech replete with 
animation and eloquence, deprecated the 
employment of the British nation in redu- 
cing a brave and noble people by the extre- 
mities of famine. 

Lord Liverpool contended that the good 
faith of Sweden had been exemplary, and 
she had given up Gluckstadt and Holstein ; 
she was entitled to all the benefits of the 
treaties she had concluded. 

Lords Holland and Bovingdon spoke on 
opposite sides, after which the Resolutio, 
was negatived by 115 to 34 


Wednesday, May 16. 


The second reading of Lord Stanhope’, 
bill, for abolishing mesne process, was op- 
posed by Lord Ellenborough, and was ne- 
gatived by 43 to 10. Another bill, respect 
ing debtors, shared the same fate. 


Friday, Muy 27. 


The Earl of Donoughmore stated it to be 
his intention to present, on Wednesday next, 
a Petition from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland; he might then allude to some re- 
cent occurrences; but he should make no 
motion founded on the Petition, or any ol- 
servations of a nature calculated to pro- 
voke discussion. 

— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Blonday, May 2. 


From some questions put by Mr Whi- 
bread, it appeared that a commissioner had 
arrived in this country from Denmark, who 
was instructed not to solicit the release cf 
the Norwegians. 

Tuesday, May 3. 


Stave Trapr—Mr Willerforce, after 
an eloquent speech on the evils of this traifey 
which was still carried on by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, moved an address to the 
Prince Regent soliciting his Royal High- 
ness's interposition with the Allied Powers 
to forbid this trailie in their respective Geo 
minions. The Address was carried unant- 
mously. 


‘he Chan ellos the Lachequer said, that 
the country owed much our brave army 
anda no vy for those glorious efforts by 
the coptcst in which we had been enguged 
was brought to successful terminsten s 
that debt cught to be diminished by an at 
tention to ihe con forts of those 
meno. It was therefore ti contempi tien 
an increase ci their pe) 
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Thursday, May 6. 


Cory Laws—The house resolved itself 
into a committee to take into consideration 
the Report on the Corn Laws. 

Messrs Rose, F. Lewis, and Lord 4. Ha- 
milton, strenuously opposed the Report as 
incorrect. They observed, that the exporta- 
tion of corn from this country had been 
forbidden by laws for five centuries, and 
that to repeal those laws would be to pre- 
vent corn from ever becoming cheap.—The 
first Resolution was then put and carried, 
* that the exportation of corn, grain, meal, 
Ac. from any part of the United Kingdom, 
should be permitted at ail times, without 
the payinent of any duty, and without re- 
ceiving any bounty whatever.’’ se- 
cond Resolution for the repeal of the pre- 
sent duties and imposing higher upon all 
foreign corn imported, was, on the motion 
of Mr Huskisson, amended, by allowing 
corn imported for our North American Co- 
lonies to pay but half the average duty ; 
also that 63s. per quarter shvould be the 
price at which corn should be allowed to be 
imported, on paying the duty of 24s. 3d; 
and that as the corn rose in price, the duty 
should diminish in exaet proportion ; the 
resolutions were agreed to. 

Friday, May 6. 


Mr Rose, adverting to the acknowledged 
utility of Capt. Manby's invention for pres 
serving the crews of ships stranded, by 
means of a rope tired from a inortar, fand 
also his new-invented ladder, proposed, that 
as he had received only 1000/. and an ap- 
Pointment of 4504 per annum, he should 
receive some further reward, and that the 
Papers be referred to a select committea— 
Messrs Whitbread, Wilberforce, and W. 
Wynne, bore testimony to the merits of 

pt. Manby’s invention, in having saved 
the lives of a great number of seamen.—Sir 
F. Burdett recommended that some remu- 
neration should be made to Mr Mallison for 
his invention of cork jackets : a committee 
was appointed. 


Monday, May 9. 


Mr Vansittart said, that it was not his 
intention to agitate the Income Tax in the 
Present Sessions. Whether any, or what 
part of that tax should be exacted after the 
Sth of April next, would depend upon 4he 
Progress of the result of the war with A- 
Merica. 
oa pm having gone into a Committee 
mt ill forbidding Candidates at Elec- 
rr ® defray the expences of non-resident 
orsy Mr Lushington proposed as an a- 
Hy that 1s. per mile should be al- 
"ed to every out-voter towards his con- 
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veyance, which was carried by 50 to 5. 
Counties were also included in the opera- 
tion of this Bill. 


Thursday, May 12. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer having, af- 
ter an eulogium on the merits of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, as well in talents as in 
disinterestedness, he conceived superior to 
the Duke of Marlborough, proposed an 
annuity of 10,000/. to his Grace, tu be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, stating, at 
the same time, if the sum of 300,0002 was 
not sufficient, it would be open to the re- 
view of Parliament to augment it. 

Mr Whitbread said, that the distinction 
between the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Duke of Wellington was, that the latter lived 
in times when there were no detractors from 
his merits. Even now, his merits and re- 
nown were undisputed. This new-created 
Dukedom ought not to be left dependent 
on the Minister of the Day. Whatever was 
intended tv be done, ought to be done now. 
It would require 100,000/. to build a house 
for the Duke of Wellington ; and he should 
be much better pleased if the proposed grant 
was increased. 

Mr Ponsonby recommended it should be 
§00,000/. The Chancellor, in compliance with 
Mr Whitbread’s suggestion, agreed to make 
the grant 400,000/. and the annuity to be 
paid till that sum was drawn out 13,0004 
per annum. Carried unanimously. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then proe 
posed that the sum of 2000/. a year should 
be granted to Lords Lynedock, Hill, and 
Beresford, and their two next surviving 
heirs ; Lords Cumbermere and Niddry ha- 
ving declined accepting any pecuniary grant. 

Norway.—Mr W. Wynne concluded an 
argumentative and energetic speech on the 
injustice and inhumanity of aiding in the 
subjugation of Norway, by proposing an ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, requesting that 
he would interpuse his authority to preserve 
the pewple of Norway from the alternative 

, of a famine, or the subjugation of a foreign 
yoke 3 and that while the subject was under 
consideration, we should suspend our blocke 
ade.—Sir James Mackintosh in a very elo- 
quent speech supported the motion, as did 
Messrs, Whitbread, Lambton, Ponsonby, 
and W. Smith; Messre. Canning, Vansit- 
tart, Wilberforce, Bathurst, and Sir S. Ace 
land, spoke against it. It was negatived by 


229 to 71. 
Friday, May 13. 

In a Committee of Supply, Mr W. Dun- 
das moved the Navy Estimates. The whole 
sum was 12,800,000/ but he conceived the 
deductions would be about three millions: 
the Resolutions were agreed to, , 
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Corn Laws.—The first Resolution al- 
‘owing the free exportation of corn being 
agreed to, the consideration of the other was 
deferred till Monday, and a Bill ordered to 
be brought in. 

, Monday, Méay 16. 

On the order for receiving the report of 
the Election Expences bill, Messrs. Lock- 
hart, C. Smith, Gordon, Western, Lascelles, 
and Marryatt, spoke against its reception, 
and were replied to by Messrs. Lushington, 
Douglas, W. Wynne, and Sir J. Newport. 
Lord Milton said, that if he were in order, 
he should move that the word counties be 
omitted. Ona division, for receiving. the 
report 52; for Mr Lockhart’s amendment, 
that it be received six months hence, 82. 
The Bill was consequently lost. 

Corn Laws.—On the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moving that a bill for permit- 
ting the ¢xportation of corn and grain be 
read a first time, Mr Rose again expressed 
his sense of the mischicfs which must at- 
tend a serious alteration of the law. 

Mr Coke (of Norfolk) did not wish for a 
protecting price to cover high rents; a sys- 
tem which must be mischievous to the 
country, and injurious to the landed interest. 
He wished for nothing beyond fair prices 
and fair rents. He then adverted to a print- 
ed speceh of Mr Rose’s, on the subject of 
the Corn Laws, which he considered a little 
seditious. It misrepresented the conduct of 
himself and others. It attacked landholders 
unjustly, and circulated unfair imputations 
upon them. 

Mr Ase in reply said, he would let his 
whole life be taken against Uiat of the Hon. 
Gentieman, to see who was most Lable to 
the appellation of fuctiens or seditious! It 
was not the large posscesions of the Hon. 
Member that should prevent his defending 
himseif against his attacks and assertions. 
He bad never said that corn should not be 
proportioned to rent. But now they were 
about to make a great alteration witout a 
proper enquiry: they had no evidence ; 
they had only examined three Irisin ge 
men! Ne thought the price proposed an 
unfit thing, He would not be deterred by 
imputations. It would tend to 
and bread improperly. 
bear to state 
Gentleman. 

Mr Western said, if the pamphlet con- 
taintog the speech of the Hon. Gentleman 
had becn plain, honest sedition ( much laugh- 


niles 


raise corn 
Nie would not for- 
this in defiance of the Hon. 


wag) be should not blame it se niuch as he 

e didi. The bdl was read a first tine. On 

the order fer the further consideration of the 
yesolution respecting corn being read, 

Lord A. Hamilton said, it ap pe ared to him 


ampossibic, that while Enclaund was so creat 
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a manufacturing eountry, that it cou! id raise 
sufficient corn for its own consun ption ! 
The export of our manutactures was, how- 
ever, an object of great and even greater 
consequence than the export of all the corn 
that could be raised in this country. He 
would ask, how were foreign nations to pay 
for this corn? What articles had they to 
give in exchange, not only for our manufic- 
tures, but ourcorn? [It was said that is. 
land had lately, from an importing countrs 
become an exporting one. ‘The distinction 
however with respect to Ireland seems to 
be overlooked ; it was not from the super- 
fluity of its produce that freland exported, 
but it was because the mass of the people of 
that country Itived not on corn, but potatoes. 
Was there any gentieman in that house 
that would wish this country to be an ex- 
porting country on the same principle ? 
After several other observations, he conclud- 
ed by moving as an amendment, that the 
resolutions should be read a second time 
this day three months. 

Sir G. Clerk, at the close of some obser- 
vations in support of the resolutions, said, 
thaf corn could be imported from the Baltic 
for 60s. a quarter, and in a short tine it 
would fall still lower ; whereas the British 
farmer could not afford to grow it for less 
than 80s. and upwards per quarter. 

Mr ftvse would not support the resolu- 
tions of Mr Huskisson, because hs gradua- 
ted scale had been made without duc inquiry. 

Mr Jorner begged the House to consider 
that the adoption of the resolutions 
inevitably raise the price of corn, and U 
would eithance the price of labour, so - it 
when the cultivator came to cast up bis ac- 

counts at the year’s end, he would find that 
he had gained nothing fur himself, though 
he had done so much injury to others. Our 
system was 


a mixed one of agriculture and 
ld be ssur\ toute 
commerce and it wouk 
tend to every part of it, and mot tu endea- 
your to rae and keep up the one at tie 
expence and the injury ot the other. He 
conjured the House to defer adopting ay 
resolutions til the neat Sessions, orcer 
tine for the pr «tuction of evidence, 
and tor further delibea 

Mr Abcrerombie spoke to the same 
Messrs. Brand and Huskisson 
vou or the 
Lor 


spoke hile 
resolutions. On a ditvision, 
1 Was negatived by Lit to 27. 
Tuesday, May 17. 


A motionby Mr Creevey ior the pro! 


tion of a letter from Lord Bucking’. 
President of the Board of Controul, scl 
sed to the Court of Directors of the be 
India Company, recommending that | 


expired pensions to the Marquis Welles 


| 
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Mr Hastings, and others, should be revived, 
and even augmnented ; and stating that as 
the late Lord Melville had died very poor, 
and that the present Lord, his son (who Is 
at the head of the Admiralty) had henoura- 
bly taken upon himself the payment of his 
fither’s debts, recommending the grant of 
£20,000 should be made to him, and the 
pension granted to his father be continued. 
Mr Creevey said, that these recommenda- 
tions were in violation of an act which con- 
stituted the President of the Board of Controul 
the protector and guardian of the Company's 
funds, and not the distributer of them.— 
Messrs. Wallace, S. Courtenay, Sullivan, 
and Sir Mark Wood, opposed the produc- 
tion of the lettere@n the ground of its being 
private, merely recommendatory to, and 
not mandatory upon, the Court of Direc- 
tors. Lord A. Hamilton, Messrs Howarth, 
and Whitbread, supported the motion, | 
Which, after Mr Creevey said he had heard 
that the Board of Controul had not assem- 
bled from 1784 to 1806, during the four- 
teen months he was a Commissioner, he had 
never seen a board; and Mr Wallace ad- 
mitted that he had attended only one, 
where, though much was discussed, nothing 
was dune. The motion was negatived by 
62 to 23. : 

Sir C. Ilippesley said, that the Jesuits 
had established a seminary for education in 
Ireland; that £.30,000 had been sent thi- 
ther, out of which the estate of Castle 
Browne had been purchased for £.16,000 to 
endow a school, with Mr Kenny, a Jesuit, 
ut its head for Catholic education. The 
Ilon. Member éxpressed his fears of such a 
Cose system on the fanaticism of the Catho- 
lic inhabitants. He also complained of the 
Catholic prelates holding synods, as being 
contrary to law; and also of the mecting of 
the Bishops and of the second order of the 
clergy to oppose the recent letter from 
‘Rome. He concluded by moving for pa- 
jars. 

Mr Peele said, in consequence of the 
alarm excited, he had sought an interyiew 
with Mr*Kenny, and stated to him that 
Goubts existed respecting the institution, 
and that it was thought Castle Browne had 
been purchased not mere lv for a religious, 
but a lay institution. Mr K. seut him a 
Prospectus, and stated his willingness to 
educate Protestants if they pleased ; but he 
dvelined amsweiing his question, as to the 
source of the funds for the purchase, Ac. 
He told hina in consequence that the Irish 
eoverninent would watch the establishment 
With Je; lousy, 

“et I. Parnell said, he was requested by 
tnny to state, that his refusal arose 
‘Tom his conceiving the question toe be an 
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improper interference With his private con. 
cerns. The papers were ordered. 

Corn Laws.—The House having resol- 
ved itsgif into a Committee on the Corn 
Laws, Mr Foster opposed the graduaicd 
scale, because it fixed the price for unporta- 
tion on the grower instead of the importer. 
The consequence of which was, that when 
corn was at SO shillings, the importer could 
bring in his corn, which he would be able 
to sell at 69 Shillings, and thus would un- 
dersell the English farmers, creating to him 
a loss of He then moved an amend- 
meat, the substance of which was, that the 
duty on importing wheat should not cease 
till wheat was 100 shillings a quarter: cn 
beans, peas, and rye, till they were at the 
rate of 663.3; ou barley at 583.5 on oats at 
J3s. 5 except from Quebee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the amefdment was so novel and alarming, 
that rather than agree to it he would wish 
the whole matter to be postponed till the 
next Session. 

The amendment was negatived by 81 to 
69. The graduated scale is im consequence 
adopted. 

Wednesday, May 18. 


- In the Committee on the Copy Rights 
Bill, Mr D. Giddy proposed the following 
clauses :—1. That it should not be necessary 
that the copies of books presented to public 
libraries should be on fine paper.—2. That 
no book need be presented to these libraries, 
unless such as were required from the book - 
sellers. ——3. ‘That all the Copy Rights should 
be entered at Stationers” Hall, and that if 
the Author, by a special entry waved his 
Copy Right, he should then only be requi- 
red to present one copy to the British Mu- 
scum.—4. That the term of Copy Right be 
extended from 14 years certain, and another 


14 years, if the author was living at the © 


end of the first term, to 25 years cértain.— 
5. That books presented to public libraries 
should not be sold. 


Thursday, May 19. 


Corn Laws.—Mr Protheroe presented a 
petition, signed by 22.000 inhabitants of 
Bristol, agaist the Corn Laws. 

Mr Western aud Sir ll. Parnell accused 
Mr P. of writing 4 letter to his constituents, 
informing them thet there was a combina- 
tion between the Irish Members and the 
landed interest of the house, to bring in 2 
bill for the regulatron of the price of corn, 
which would have a necessary tendency to 
enhance that price, and advising them to 
petition against that Bill. 

Mr P. denied the expressions imputed to 
him, and said, that as they had been cau- 
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tioned against being influenced by clamour 
out of doors, he trusted he should always be 
on his guard against any clamour in that 
house. 

Mr Horwer said, the H on. Bart. and those 
who agreed in opinion with him, not con- 
tented with schooling their opponents as to 
the mode in which they ought to state their 
arguments to the house, had also thought 
proper to go a step farther, and prescribe to 
them the manner in which they ought to 
correspond with their constituents, He ap- 
proved highly of the conduct of the Member 
tor Bristol; the petition wa read. 

Friday, May 20. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means a 
lottery was voted for the present year, the 
tickets to be issued at 104 each. 

Me Wrhithread pres nted a petition from 
Capt. Random de Berenger: it complained 
of his having been arrested by a warrant 
from the Sccretary of State as a disloyal 
alien; his committal to Newgate, and con- 
finement in the felon side of the prison ; 
that he was ynder a prosecution for conspi- 
racy to defraud the Stock Exchange; that 
ben» deprived of his papers and his money, 
he had not the means of duly preparing his 


_detence ; that his application to Mr Beckett, 


the Under Sceretary of State, for restitution 
of his property hed been unnoticed ; and 
that being contined in the felon side of 
Newgete when the charge against him was 
only for a misdemeanour, his quiet was dis- 
turbed by the ipirusion of persons from the 
Stock Exchange Committee, who annoyed 
him with questions. 

Mr #7. Addington said, that De Berenger 
war arresicd ard contined on a charge dis- 
tinct fram the transaction of the Stock Ex- 
change; part of the money taken fronm> him 
had been restored, at least in-value, though 


“prot the identical notes. 


Mr Whiteread concuring that the powers 
under the Alien Act had been abused, gave 
Notice of a moneu on Monday for a Com- 
mittee of Tnquiry. 

COUN Laws.— Mr Bowls conceiving that 
the House 
on thts subye ct, moved, at the cunclusion of 
an mtroductory speech, that a select com- 
miittes be appoiuted to inguire into the state 
of the corn tiade, so fur as related to the 
IMportation and warchousing of foreign 
Corby to receive evidence and to report 
thereon. Mr Vansittart opposed the motion, 
because its avowed object was to defeat the 
meastireé now in progress  Messra. W. 
Sinith, Rose, Protheroe, inning, Douglas, 
Finlay, Huskisson, Bathurst, Broadhurst, 
and Sir J. Newport, spoke in its favour: it 
was finally negatived by 99 to 42. 

4 Pctinon was presented from the Core 


was niihout sufficient evidence 
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poration of Loadon, praying that no measure 
might be adopted for the alteration of the 
Corn Laws till next Sessi ns. 

Grants of 20001 per annum, to Lorde 
Lynedock, Hill, and Beresford, with remain. 
der to their heirs male, was voted. 

Monday, May 23. 

A petition from Bath with 800 signatures 
was presented by) Col. Langton against the 
proposed alteration in the Corn Laws. 

Mr IWhitoread, after restating the case of 
De Berenger said, that the aggravations were, 
that his papers, clothes, and money, hid 
been unlawfully seized and detained till the 
13th inst. on which day only a part had 
been returned ; that his writing desk and 
trunks had been broken open, without De 
Berenger, his friends, or attorney, being 
present; though he had jointly, with the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, put his seal upon 
them ; that he was arrested in contradiction 
to the general licence to travel through any 
part of the United Kingdom, which had 
been granted him after a strict examination 
into his conduct and character in 1S04 
The case was the more severe, because the 
Secretary of State, who was fully empower- 
ed, had refused to take bail Under these 
circumstances Mr Whitbread moved for @ 
select Committee of Inquiry. Mr Cochrane 
Johnstone, in seconding the motion said, it 
was not the wish of himself or his relative 
(Lord Cochrane) to keep back any evidence 
that could be brought forward against De 
Berenger or others, and that he shou!d not 
vote upon the division. Mr Bathurst denied 
that in the present case there had becn any 
violation of the alien act ; and said, that the 
notes withheld from De Berenger for the 
purposes of justice amounted to 180/ 5 but 
that the value of them had been re-tored. 
Messrs. Abercromby, P. Moore, Barhom, 
Horner, Sir S. Romilly, Sic J. Newport, 
and Lord Milton, spoke in support of the 
motion; which was opposed by Messrs. H. 
Addington, C. Wynne, Wortley, Wilber- 
force, C. Grant, the Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals, and finally negatived, by 157 to 
32. 

The 3d readipg of the Corn Exportation 
Bill was carried by 170 to 27. Mr Rose 
moved a rider by way of clause empowe»nng 
his Majesty, by an Order in Council, to suse 
pend at any time the exportation of CORN § 
Messrs. Ponsonby, Canning, J. P. Grant, 
Western, Giddy, and Sir LL. Parnell, oppo- 
eed its adoption. Alderman Atkins capres- 
sed his regret wt the manner in which the 
Bil} was hurried through the House. The 
Clause was pegatived without 4 divisivn. 

Tuesday, May 24 

Mr Grattan presented « Catholic Potions 
and said, it was not bis intention, unce! 

present 


|) 
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peesent circumstances, to propose any dis- 
cussion or any ulterior measure now. He 
did not know what were the wishes of the 
Catholic body. 

The Corn Law Importation Bill was 
brought up. 

Mr Mose said, the Report of the Committee 
was so imperfeet, that the House would not 
proceed to a turnpike bill on a similar do- 
cument—Mr P. Grenfell lamented that the 
yeasure Was not postponed to next year. 
It had occasioned much agitation in the 
country ; the manufacturers were averse to 
it, because they thought it was intended to 
keep up the price of corn; while the far- 
mers were inimical to it, because they cone 
ceived that it would fix the price of grain at 
siu—Nir HW. Parnell asked how could it be 
eaid that the subject nad been precipitated, 
efler the repeated discussions it had under- 
gone F/orner said, that the complaint 
was not that the subject had not been tho- 
roughly cebated, but that it had not been suf- 
tcently inquired Report being 
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then received, its further consideration was 
fixed for the 6th of June. 
eduesduy, May 25. 

Petitions were presented from Scotland 

against the New Corn Bill. 
Friday, May 27. 

Mr ’Gratten presented a Petition from 
the Roman Catholics of the City and Ceunty 
of Cork. 

A Petition was presented from Wexford, 
in favour of the proposed alteration of the 
Corn Laws. 

Mr Arbuthnot moved, that the sum of 
3,350,152/. be granted for defraying the or- 
dinary expenses of the army. It was sta- 
ted, that the Pensions to Dutch Officers had 
been discontinued. The resolution was 
agreed to. 

The consideration of the Report on the 
Message for Grants to Lords Lynedock, 
Hill, and Beresford, was, on the motion of 
Mr C. Wynne, postponed, in order that the 
grant to Lords Hill and Beresford might 
be increased, in consequence ef the peculiar 
situations of their families. 


Historical Affairs. 


AMERICA, 

‘THE repeal of the embargo and non-inter- 

course act, by the government of the 
American States, was generally considered 
& indicative of a desire on the part of that 
country for the restoration of peace with 
Britain. Adimiral Cochrane, commanding 
oa the Ainerican station, seems, however, to 
have viewed it only as a measure intendid 
(0 alford the means of continuing hostilities 
against Canada; and accordingly, on the 
euth April he issued a proclamation, decla- 
nog the entire coast of the United States, 
tiom Black Town to New Brunswick, in a 


‘se supplies that the enemy meant to raise 
‘¥ Means of neutral flags. 
_ A powerful nilitary and naval armament, 
et the same time destined to act against 
reas and aa ariny of 20,000 picked 
eps from the veteran force which has so 
Wa Prange and Spain under Lord 
“gto, accompanied with a suitable 
‘ues, has already partly sailed from 
This toree As to be enurely in- 
tie troops in the Canadas, and 
Me inmand du, Licutenant Generals 
Sir H. Cinton; assisted by 
Kempt, Sir Pakenham, 


“ee OF rigorous blockade ; thus cutuing off 


Robinson, and Barnes. But while these war- 
like preparations are going on, an attempt 
is still making to restore the relations of 
peace’between the two countries, without 
this dreadful appeal to the sword; and the 
deputies some time since appointed by the 
American government for that purpose have 
accordingly proceeded to Ghent, in Flanders, 
where they will be met by plenipotentiaries 
from the Court of Britain. [tis to be hoped 
that they will speedily cMeet that desirable 
object, and thus save America from the 
evils which, the powerful arm of Britain, 
unhampered as it now is, must otherwise 
inilict upon her. 
- 


WAR IN CANADA. 


By dispatches from Sir G. Prevost, anda 
the arrival of (Quebec, Montreal and Halifax, 
papers, we have account of the progress of 
the war in Canada to ihe end of Miuch..— 
Sir George, in a dispatch dated March Lith, 
communicates the final result of Wilkinson's 
disgraceful expeaition against Upper Cana- 
da. With an army weakened with defec- 
tion and disease, he broke up from his po- 
sitions on the Salmon River, about the mid- 
cle of February, after destroying his »malt 
cxaft, which were frozen up in the river, 
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together with the biock-houses he had erec- 
ted for protection, and the stores he was 
unable to carry of} «Two of his regiments 
proceedes Sacket’s Harbour, and with 
the rest he retired to Burlington and Piatts- 
burgh, harrassed during his retreat by a 
smail detachment of our troops under Col. 
Seott, who took from him a quantity of pro- 
visions, and completed the destruction of the 
works on the Salmon River. 

The mai! from Halifax has however put 
us in possession of intelligence of a more 
recent date, contained in a General Order 
of Sir G. Prevost, dated  Acadie, March 81, 


and which announces the opening of the 


campaign on the Canadian frontier. Gen. 
Wilkinson it appears had advanced from his 
position at Buriington, and on the 30th of 
March attacked in great force our out-posts, 
which maintained the communication from 
Odell town to Burtonville and La Cole Mil. 
He at first succeeded in driving in our pic- 
quets, and directed one attack upon Bur- 
tonville, which however was not persevered 
i, and another upen the post at La Cole. 
Here he established a battery of three 12- 
pounders, which was twice attacked with 
pTeat spirit by the small force under Major 
Jiancock, who commanded at this position. 
The last of these attacks proved successful 5 
the bleckKhouse on which the enemy had 
established his battery was taken: and with- 
drawing his guns, he was compelled to re- 
treat by the road to Qdeil town, after hav- 
ing sustained severe itss.  Cur’s was only 
Ul men killed, and 42 wounded. ** Thus,” 
adds Sir G. Prevost, “the enemy’s fourth 
att to invade prevince has, lke all 
his former effogts, recoiled on bis bead with 
disgrace and defeat.” 


‘Lhe Qoebee papers contain an eecount 


ef an si Longwood, in which a small 
Britisa force appears to have sustained 
vere joss. About the muddle ot February a 
detachment of the British Army the 
ra Gistriet, conse ting of the ank com- 
Say several regiments, prececded 
cs Maden, accomnmpanied by a hirge 
i of indus, to Gissodve the Argericans 
positions on Detroit River. The 
ree cConststed of about two thou- 
‘ ‘men By an eeceunt of the operations 
‘ of this force, pubiished 
G ree Provest, in General Uracrs, 
(hat Coptun Stewart, of the Royal 
ta. Wine hye separate c 
Lieutenant-General Drummond, had, 


Haak companies oF his own regi- 
Mert, ama the hoat company of the 
an a@ilics, on the 

of Amerkanus, Command- 
tun tlolmesfat Longwood, near 
Delaware town. The enemy were much 


superior in number, and were Very strong. 
ly posted. The attack was made during 
the night, but after a severe coytest of one 
hour and a half it was abandoned. Our Jose 
in this affair was, Captain Johnson, Royal 
Scots ; Lieutenant P. “Gran ne, *9th, and 12 
men killed ; Captain Basden, 59th: Dieu. 
tenant M*Donald, Royal Scots, 5 Serjeants, 
and 42 rank and file wounded. The ene2 
my subsequently abandoned his position at 
Longwood. 

On the 22d of March the American Ger 


M‘Comb, with about 800 troops, took pos. 
session of St Armand, end distributed b's 
forces there, and in a strong position at 
Philipsburgh. He at the same time invited 
the inhabitants to return, promising them 
protection of persons and property. A res- 
pectable force under Major-General Sir Sid- 
ney Beckwith had departed from Montreal 
to attack the cnemy at Armand and Phillip 
burgh. 

The Halifax paper of April 30, contains 
also important intelligence from Washing- 
ton to the 14th April. A British flect of 13 
sail had made its appearance in the Poto- 
mac; and a squadron destined for the al- 
tack of Baltimore was understood to be en- 
ly one dgy’s sail from that town, Twenty- 
six vessels, valued at 150,000 dollars, are 
also stated in private accounts to have been 
destroyed, in retaliation for an attempt to de- 
stroy La Hogue, man of war, by torpedoes. 
Our fleets on Lakes Ontario and Champlain 
are this summer likely to assume a decided 
superivrity. The Americans dreaded ait 
tack upon Sacket’s Harbour. 


Str Dominco. 

We find the following information in 
French paper, relative to this icine, © 
which so little has been lnown since | 
sed from under the sway of European power 

99 
Nantz, April 2%. 


The American Consul here bas comm: 
nicated the following details, receive’ 
the American ship Kemp, 
recently arrived from St Doming»: 

** Cape Town is in geod condition’, 
the exception of about ome Ure 
houses, Which have not been re! 

When Christophe ts in waut of buiguic 
terials, If pulls down a house in the towns 
and sends the materials to the place ™ 
he inhabits, about twelve or hiker | 
rem the Cape, which be has comps 
fortified. Captain Jacob thinks that oF 


te's 


hundred thousand men would net disloc ge 
him. 

** He has recently invited from St Oh 
topher’ one of his nephews, a very 
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gent negro: in concert with him, he makes 
every cargo Which arrives at the Cape pass 
through his hands: the inhabitants are, 
therefore, under the necessity of purchasing 
from him every thing which they want, and 
at any price he pleases. He seizes one third 
of the produce brought from the country to 
the markets; cultivation is consequently 
rauch neglected: coffee is, however, plenti- 
ful, and is sold at five or six sous per lb— 
There is but litue sugar made, and that is 
of bad quality, and sells for eight sous. 

“The town at the Cape is governed by 
an intelligent mulatto, who is much belov- 
ed, and is the sworn enemy of Christophe’s 
nephew. Baron Dupe, another sensible 
mulatto, possesses Christophe’s entire con- 
fidence: the latter reigns by means of a 
iaost frightful sy stem of despotism: is orders 
are accompanied with this threat, ** Your 
head shall answer for the execution !” He 
never visits the Cape but twice a month, to 
review his troops. His cavalry 13 superb, 
and consists of about 1000) well-mounted 
As to the infantry, it would be 
dificult to ascertain their mumbers ; they 
are ina most deplorable condition, and al- 
most naked; a piece of red cloth on the 
breast is the only mark which they have ef 
being soldiers. 

“The houses almost every where are 
destroyed, and the negroes live in the woods: 
they cultivate no more than barely supplies 
them with food. 

“ Dry goods, and wines of every kind, 
are very abundant, and much cheaper than 
in Kurope; ardent spirits are very rare ; 
eafables are plentiful. 

_“ There are only six or eight white 
Frenchmen at the Cape, and these are very 
vid men. There are several English and 
American houses, and an English Consul. 

“When Captain Jacob came away, on 
the 9th of March last, there were in the 
harbour, laden and ready to sail, seven 
American and ten English vessels. 

 Christophe’s fleet is composed of one 
brig of 1S carronades 32-pounders, and a 
gail ty his convoys are protected to Cayes. 

“ For a long time there have been very 
us aflairs between him and Petion ; 
Ne latter governs at Port-au-Prince with 
muck moderation and humanity 3 he is said 
of be ‘urrounded by intelligent men, to 
Counseis he invariably listens.” 


drago Mis. 


SPAIN, 
, King Ferdinand is at length restored to the 
a tae new Constitution, to declare 
fac 
fe Cortes an illegal assembly, and to throw 
into pri 


several of its leading members, 
June 1814 


'@ Of Spain; and his first acts have been 
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tozether with the members of the Regency 
who have so long acted in his name, and tu 
whose exertions, assisted by Great Britain, he 
certainly owes that power which he now 
uses so ungratefully. 

The preliminary visits of Ferdinand to 
Saragossa and Valencia, excited a suspicion, 
confirmed by his long delay in those cities, 
that he was not disposed to accept the con- 
stitution. These suspicions were well foun- 
ded, and it seems to have been his object te 
remain at Valencia until he collected a force 
suflicient to oppose the Cortes. The latter, 
aware of his intentions, preferred two ad- 
dvesees to hin, inviting his return to Mad- 
rid, to assume the reins of government, ec- 
cording to the constitution. From Valencia 
he sent forth a public declaration of his sen- 
timents respecting the manner in which the 
affairs of the nation were conducted in his 
absence, and of his views respecting its fu- 
ture government. He begins by reminding 
the people, that Divine Providence had pla- 
ced him on the throne of his ancestors,— 
and in the, concluding part, he pronounces 
all persons guilty of high treason who shall 
obstruct the execution of his will! He thus 
deems himself abeve all law, and plainly 
tells the people, that the judicial, as well as 
the execitive and legisiative powers, are 
vested in him alone! He makes an allusion 
to the day on which he entered Madrid in 
presence of the French troops, and to the 
affection which the spectators manifested 
fer him. He then speaks of the seizure of 
his person, justly calling it aitrocious, and 
says that he was stripped of his dominions ; 
but he does net add that he consented to 
his own strippiig,—that he undertook to 
consign over to the spoiler all that ought to 
have been dear to his patriotism and to his 
pride. He says nothing, in short, about his 
resignation of his Kingdom. He then pas- 
ses on to the period when the Cortes were 
installed in the isie of Leon, in the month 
of September 1810.—These Cortes, he says, 
were assembled in a manner never used in 
Spain; and on the very dey of their instal- 
lation, he observes, they despoiled him of 
his sovereignty, by ** ascribing it nominally 
to the nation, in order to appropriate it to 
themselves, and then, upon such usurpation, 
to diciate to the nation such laws a» they 
Verdinand next declares, that 
thout 
or 


pleased.” 
these deputies were “* & 
the authority or the pro 
juntas, end without the kn 
represented 
the Indies.” 
iblished in 
1812, he calls an atrack upon preroga- 
tives of the thrones ** and at b the 
basis of many other atlacks, whica were 
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called fundamental laws, and which were 
passed chiectly by means of the shouts, 
threats, and violence, of those who attended 
in the galleries of the Cortes 3": and, conti- 
nues he, ** that which was in truth the work 
of a faction was clothed with the specious 


mask of the gconeral wills and for such will, 


that of a few seditious persons, who, in Cadiz 
and afterwards in Madrid, occasioned afflic- 
tion to all good citizens, made their own to 
pass.” He says, they copied the revolu- 
tionary and democratic principles of the 
trench constitution of 1791, and, instead of 
a king, wished to have a chiet who should 
be their inere delegated executor. Some of 
the deputics of the Cortes are stated to have 
been conductors of newspapers, who abused 
the liberty of the press established by them- 
selves. ‘They endeavoured to render the 
roval power odious, and called kings fyraats, 
while they themselves were persecutors of 
all who dissented from them, and in every 
thing democracy was etlected. 

After many other statements respecting 
the calumnious representations and danger- 
ous principles of the Cortes, the King says : 
— * [abhor and detest despotisin ; neither 
the intelligence and cultivation of the na- 
tions of kurepe could now endure it; norin 
Spain were its kings ever despots ;” and in 
another passage he proceeds—** Nvery thing 
that relates to the good of my subjects shall 
be solidiy and legitimately enacted, in Cok- 
TES LEGITIMATELY ASSEMBLED, as Scon 
as itormicy be possible to do so.” He 
promise 


then 

that immediate preparations shall 
be made for what may appear best towards 
the assembling such a Cortes, that liberty 


shail be secured by law s. and that there 
shall be liberty of the press, with proper it- 
to prevent us degenerating inte licen- 


housness. After many other promises of a 


sitmuar Kin, be comes to his terrible seine 
Lorn the then existing Cortes. To 
the constitution proposed by them, he hot 
only will not swear, but he pronounces that 

t nu that any persoit 
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substance of th 
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de by the late degraded and 
Ther Berdinand. A proud and 
runs through every part of it: 
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made for the distracted state of Spain at the 
first assembling of the Cortes, or for the jr. 
regular, erroneous, and violent direction as 
well as expansion of mind, which will ever 
be found in newly-created popular 

blies. ‘They are charged w ith b 
tedsto be the representatives of S; 
time when few of the provinces were rep) 


baving affic. 
atthe 
sented : but how cotild representatives o 
from the provinces that were seized by th 
iron gripe of the common enemy Pam They 
were the best representatives that could be 
found at the time; and Ferdinand shoul 
recollect that these represeutatives, seditious 
and contemptible as some of 
been, 


Licth have 
contributed to sustain the droopin, 
Vigour of the people, who have fought his 
battles, and contributed to recover tor hin: 
his abdicated throne ! 

Madrid declared for the King on the 
and he made his public entry on the ith; 
and by subsequent accounts it appears that 
the Wi} wity of the nation is inclined quietly 
to submit. The inquisition has been re-es- 
tublished by a Royal deerce 3 and the ancient 
despotisin appears already established on as 
firm a foundation as it ever existed in Spain. 

The Dake of Wellington arrived at Mad- 
rid on the 2hih May, where he was received 
with all the honours due to his rank 3 and as 
a grandee of Spain, had the hunour to hist 
the hand of the hing. 

-- 
NORWAY. 

Particular acceunts from Norwey inforia 
us of the final aceeptance of the Gov 
of that country, by the 
Christian I. who took the 
to the p ke and C 
iet, on the Gd inst. renoun 


Prince, pow hing 
oaths 
nstiiution, in the pre- 
the 1) 
all claims ww succes®] oft the C1 vi ol 
1) ark. Ail who acknowicdge tile 
thority of the King of Denmark. who de 
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yot the slightest fear exists of being reduced 
by the force of the Swedish arms. 


FRANCE. 


The legislative body was opened on the 
Ath instant by the king, who, after a suita- 
ble speech, presented to the assembly the 
new constitutional charter. Tt differs in 
some material points from the form of the 
constitution drawn up by the Senate. 

The legislative power is vested in the 
King, the House of Peers, and Commons. 
‘The King proposes the law, which is public. 
ly discussed in the House of Commons, but 
privately in the House of Peers. —The Peer- 
ages in the nomination of the King are to 
be hereditary or not, according .to his dis- 
cretion.—One fifth of the deputies of the 
Commons go out by rotation. The quali- 
fication for deputy is the payment of contri- 
butions to the amount of L000 franes ; and 
that of elector 300 franes 3 patrimonial and 
national property is alike respected. Five 
members ef the House of Commons shall 
have a right to propose a law; if it be ad- 
mitted by the majority, it is carried to the 
House of Peers, and presented to the King, 
by whom the proposition of it is repeated. 
he judges, after being appointed by the 
King, are not removeable. All courts of 
*aception are abolished, retaining those of 
the provosts only, if the case requires it. 
Veers cannot be tried but by their Peers. 
The deputies of the Commons may be im- 
peaeged in their House, and tried by the 
Peers. They cannot be arrested six weeks 
after or before their meeting, except in cri- 
minal eases, Ministers accused of treason 
or extortion are to be tried by the House of 
Peers. All Frenchmen are eligible to places 
OF every kind, 

The two legislative bodies, at a subse- 
(uent meeting in their respective chambers, 
‘oted an address in reply to the speech of 
the King. 

The King has nominated the members of 
i House of Peers, which are 154 in num- 
er. ‘Phe Marshals are included, with the 
a ption of Soult, Massena, and Davoust ; 
out tie house chiefly consists of the old no- 
“ty, so that it may in general be reckoned 
as support to the Crown. When 
: msidered, at the same time, that be- 
a new law can be sub- 
rouse, an application must 
Crown, and its consent ob- 
son ‘—ind that in this application both 
concur—it seems obvious, that 
p ws OY its influence in the House of 
contrive to defeat any 
“ng of this sort. AU power seems to 


om 
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be engrossed by the Crown ; and the altera 
tions made in the constitution framed by the 
Senate, appear indeed to have this object in 
view, and, at the same time, to preserve, as 
much as possible, the shew ef a popular 
constitution. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
GENERAL TREATY OF PEACE. 

The treaty for a general peace in Europe 
was signed at Paris on the 30th of May ; 
and has subsequently been ratified by the 
several powers, and formally published and 
proclaimed. From its extraordinary length, 
however, we must at present content our- 
selves with giving the following sketch of 
its conditions. 

France acquires some important accessions 
of territory in Europe, beyond the limits 
which she possessed in 1792; she acquires 
besides, the Isles of Bourbon, Martinique, 
and Guadaloupe, on which last Sweden has 
agreed to abandon all claims, nor is there 
any mention in the treaty of any equivalent 
in lieu of this cession. 

In the East Indies France recovers the 
settlements which she possessed in 1792 5 
and French subjects are to enjoy the privi- 
ledges of the most favoured nations on the 
Continent of India; but no fortifications to 
be erected, nor any troops beyond what may 
be necessary for the maintaining the police 
to be kept up in the French establishments 
in that quarter. The French right of tishery 
on the banks of Newfoundland and the Guif 
of St Lawrence to be on the same footing 
asin 1792. Vessels of war and naval stores 
in the maritime places to be divided in the 
proportion of two-thirds to France, and one- 
third to the powers to whieh such places 
shall belong. This provision does not apply 
to places taken by the allies before the 23d 
of April, nor to the vessels and arsenals of 
Holiand, nor to the ‘Texel fleet.—Antwerp 
to be henceforth only a commercial port.— 
AlFclaims on account of supplies or advances 
made by the allies to France in the different 
wars, subsequent to the year 1792, are re- 
nounced, 

The property which the subjects of France 
have‘acqnuired in other countries, is to be 
guaranteed to its present possessors. 

France engages to abolish the slave trade 
in her colonies in the course of five years, 


and to unite her efforts with those of this © 


country in effecting a general abolition of | 
the trade. re 
That part of *t Domingo, which was ced-y 
ed by Spain to France in the course of thee 
last war, to be restored. i 
Holland 
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Holland, under the sovereignty of the 
house of Orange, is to acquire an accession 
of territory, witha proviso, that the Crown 
sha!! in no case be possessed by a foreign 
Prince. 
ih. States of Germany are declared in- 
dependout, and are to be united by a federa- 
tive lea suc.-—Switzerland to be independent, 
and subject to her own laws.—lItaly, beyond 
the limuts of her territory reverting to Aus- 
tri, to be composed of Sovereign States. 

Great Britain obtains possession or the 
islands of Malta, T o, St Lucie, the isle 
of France and its Aepoodencies.—No men- 
tien is made of the Cape ef Good Hope, the 
eo ion of which will probably be arranged 
in the treaty with Holland. , 

A general is to assemble at 
Vienna in the course of two months after 


congress 


the signature of the treaty, in ordcr to set-- 


tle detinitively all the necessary details. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCES3 OF WALES. 

The unhappy differences between the 
Prince Recent and the Princess of Wales 
have agaln been brought before the public. 
The Queen intending in the course of June 
to hold two public levees, and it being the 
Wish of the Regent that his wife should be 
excluded from them, the 
pondence took place in 


tollowing corres- 
sequence. 
Leticr of the Princes: 


aics lo the Privce 


Srp—l am once more relu 


pelled to address vour Rov 
to inclose, for your inspection, 
not Lich TE have had the 
from | Queen, and 
have thought i my duty t 


sty. 


‘tantly com- 
“hness 
copies of a 
honour to receive 
otf the answer which I 
return to her 


It would be in vain for me to in- 


quire tothe reasens of the alarming de- 
claration mado by your Royal Highness, 
thet you have taken the fixed and unaitera- 
bh termination never to meet me, upon 
an) asion, cither in public or private. Of 


t ur Royal Ure! 
state yourself to be the only tudes. You 


will perceive, by my answer to her Majesty, 
that have enlv been restrained. by motives 
Of personal consideration towards 


her Ma- 
Jeaty, from exercising my righ 
before her Via the publi 
** Rut, Sir, 
ippased that 
Highness ean convey any insinurtion from 
which I shrink, | am bornd to demand of 
our hovai circumstances 


Royal 


See WV 


a 7 
gar justify the proceedings’ you have thus 
Nhougot fit to adopt? 


we it to 


myself, to my daughter, 
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and to the nation, to which I am deepiy ‘. 
debted for the vindication of my honour, 
to remind vour Royal Highness of w hat vou 
know 5 that after open persecution and mys. 
terious inquiries, upon undefined char» 
the malice of my enemies fel! entirely upon 
themselves 3 and that | was restored by the 
King, with the advice of his Ministers, to 
the full enjoyment of my rank in bis Court, 
upon my complete acquittal. Since his Ma. 
jJesty’s lamented illness, I have demanded, 
in the face of Parliament and the country, 
to be proved guilty, or to be treated as in- 
nocent. I have been declared innocent—| 
will not submit to be treated as guilty. 

** Sir, your Royal Highness may possi- 
bly refuse to read this letter; but the world 
must know that I have written it: and they 
will see my real motives, for foregoing, in 
this instance, the rights of my rank. Ov- 
casions, however, may arise, (one, I trust, 
is fur distant,) when [ must appear in pub- 
lic, and your Royal Highness must be pre- 
Can your Royal Highness have 
contemplated the full extent of your declara- 
tion? Has your Royal Highness forgotten 
the approaching marriage of our daughter, 
and the possibility of our coronation ? 

* T wave my rights, in a case where I 
am not absolutely bound to assert them, in 
order to relicve the Queen, as far as I can, 
from the painful situation in which she is 
placed by your Roval Highness 3; not fr 


anv consciousness Of Viame, Not from a 


scent also. 


doubt of the existence of those rights, or 
my own worthiness to thei. 
** Sir, the time you have selected for this 


proceeding is calculated to meke it | 
arly galling. Many illustrions strance: 
aiready arrived in England; aniongst others, 


as 1 am informed, the illustrious heir of U 
House of Orange, who has announced hiun- 
self to me as my future son-in-law. © Fr 
their society Lam unjustly excluded. Others 
are expected, of rank equal! to your own, f 
rejoice with your Royal Highness mt 
My daughter will, ! 
time, appear in the splendour 
publicity becoming the approaching nuptts 


of the presumptive heiress ot this cint 


nt 
] trope. 


This season your Royal Highness has c 
sen for treating me with fresh and un 
voked indignity: and of all his Ma, 
am prevent d bv’ 
Roval Highness from appearing m my 
to par } 
prived of the indulgence im thos 


subjects, I alone 


take of the general Jovy, and um 


pride and aflection, permittea to ever) 


ther but me.—] 
* Your Royal 


am, 


as 
liehn 
> 
< 


CAROLINE, 


hful Wife, 


“ Connaught Ilouse, May 26, 
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of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 


(INCLOSURES.) for this harsh proceeding, of which his Royal 
Tae Queen to the Princess of Wales. Highness can alone be the judge. 1am un- 


* Windsor Castle, May 23. ISl4 conscious of offence 5 and in that re ticetion 

“ The Queen considers it to be her duty I must endeavour to find consolation for be 
Jose no time in aequainting the Princess the mortilications ] experience 3 even iy 
of Wales, that she has received a communi- this, the last, the most unexpected, and the 
cation from her son the Prince Regent, in most severe; the prohib given ne 
which he states, that her Majesty's inten- alone to appear betore your Majesty, to of- 
tion of holding two drawing-rooms in the fer my congratulations upon ths happy 
ensuing mouth, having been notified to the termination of those calamities wily whieh 
public, he must declare, that he considers Europe has been so long atllicted, im the 
that his owa presence at her Court cannot — presence © tthe Mlustrieus Persoveges who 


le dispensed with; and that he desires it Will, in all probability, be assemblee at your f 
m ay be distinctly understood, for reasons of Maje: ty’s Court, ith whom | amt closes 
ith he azlone can be the judge, to be his ly connected hy birth and Marriage. rs 
fine and wnalterable determination not to besecen your Majesty to do me an 
meet the Princess of Wales upon any occa- act of justice, to which, in the pres oat 
sion, either in public or private. cunmistances, your Majesty the Only per- 
** The Queen is thus placed under the Son Competent, by acquainting tnase 


painful necessity of intimating to the Prine — tricus Strangers with the motives of per- 
cess of Wales the impossibility of her Ma- sonal consideration towards your Majesty, 
jesty’s receiving her Royal Highness at her which alone induce me to abstain from the 
drawing-rooms. ** CuaRLoTrTe, Rh.” exercise my right to appear before your 

Majesty 3 and that I do now, as I have done 
Anssver of the Princess of Wales to the Queene at ali times, defy the malice of my enemies 


* Mapam—I have received the letter to fix upon me the shadow of any one ime { | fi 
whieh your Majesty has done me the honour — putation which could render me unworthy 
to address to nic, prohibiting my appearance of their society or regard. 
at the public drawing-rooms which will be ** Your Majesty will, [am sure, not be st - 
held by yeur Majesty in the ensuing month, displeased that i should relieve myself from b 2 
With great surprise and regret. a suspicion of disrespect towards your Ma- : 8 


a i will not presume to discuss with your jesty, by making public the cause of my abe 


Majesty, topics which must. be as painful sence from Court, atatime when the du- , 
to your Majesty as myself. tics of my station would otherwise peculiar 
* Your M ayesty is well acquainted with — ly demand ny atiendance. p 
the ut actions ¢ regard with which the King * T have the honour to be, your Ma- : 
Was so kind as to honour me, up to the pe- jesty’s most obedient daughter-in-law and 
Mod of bis Majesty’s indisposition, which servant, CAROLINE, P.” 
Hv one of his Majesty” s subjects has so much ** Connarght-ITouse, May 24. 1814. 
to lament as myself; and that his Ma- 
jesty was graci nusiy pleased to bestow upen The Queen lo the Princess of Wales. 
‘Me Must unequivocal and gratitying Windsor Castle, May 25. 1814. 
proot of his attachment and approbation, by ** ‘The Queen has received, this afternoon, 


his public reception of me at bis Court, ata the Princess of Wales's letter of yesterday, 


feason of severe and unmerited affliction, in reply to the communication which she 2. iz 

Yaen his protection was mos sary to Was desired by the ’rinee Regent to make - i 

me. There I have irene . to her 3 and she is sensible of the disposition ? " 

im Tespects to your Majes ty. Lam eapresr d by her Royal Highness not to dis- 

' aa Without appeal or protector. But [ cuss, with her, topics which must be painful ‘ 1 
nnot so far fi orget my duty to the King to both. 4 

“4 to Mayself, as to surrender my richt Pn ** The Queen considers it incumbent upon 3 

“tany puhlic drawing to be her tosena a copy of the Printess of Wales's 

eld by your Majesty. letter to the Prince Re gent; and her Majesty eee? 

pe lat T may not, however, add to the could have felt no hesitation in communica- ig : 


and uneasiness of your Majesty's ting to the jiluctrious strangers, who may 
‘uation, | yield in the present instance to pussibly be present at her Court, the circum- 


te will of his Reyal Highness the Prince stances which will prevent the Princess of 
oly announced to me by your Majesty, Wales appearing there, if her Royal 
_ shall not present myseli at the drawing Highness had not rendered a compliance 
ofnext month with her wish to this effect unnecessary, by 
: Would be presumptuous in me to at- intimating her intention of making public the 
OF your Majesty the reasons Cause of her absence. CHARLOTTE, 
The 
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Tie answer of the Princess of Wales to the * It is impossible for the Princess ef 
Qucen. Wales to endeavour to conceal from herse!y 
*¢ The Princess of Wales has the honour = the probability from these facts, that there 


fo acknowledge the receipt of a note from ultimate objects in view, dancerous 
the Queen, dated yesterday; and begs per- the security of the succession, and the do- 
to return her best thanks to her  Mmestic peace of the realm. 
Majesty. for her gracious condescension, in ** Under these circumstances, the Princees 
the wiiingness expressed by her Majesty, of Wales feels it a duty towards hersel!, and 
to havé communicated to the illustrious from a sense of the high station she fills, to 
strangers, who will in all probability be pre- make this communication to the House of 
sent ‘at ber Majestv’s Court, the reasons Commons. 
which Aave induced her Royal Highness not ** The Princess of Wales incloses copies 
to be pres ?nb . of the correspondence which has passed upon 
** Such communication, as it appears to the subject, Which she requests Mr Speaker 
her Ro Jal Highness, cannot be the less ne- communicate to the House.” 
cessary on account of any publicity which 
tt may be in the power of her Royal High- 
ness to give to her motives; and the Prins visrT of THY EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, KING 
cess of Wales therefore entreats the active OF PRUSSIA, Ac. TO ENGLAND. 
good offices of her Majesty, upon an occa- 
sion wherein the Princess of Wales feels it Their Majesties, the Emperor Alexander, 
#9 essentiai .o her that she should not be and the King of Prussia, having determined, 
rnisunderstood. Canotrne, P.” before returning to their respective capitals, 
** Connaught -place, May 26. 1314.” to visit England, and personally to congra- 
The Queen to the Princess of Wales. tulate the Prince Regent on the glorious a 
Windsor Castle, May 27. 1814 mination of the late struggle against he 
. overgrown power of France, a British fleet, 
commanded by his Roval Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, was accordingly appointed to 
convey them to our happy shores. Thus 
escorted, their Majesties, accompan:ed by 
inany of the illustrious heroes and statese 


men, whose talents and actions have rencer- 
The Princess of Wales also addressed the eq them conspicuous in the recent extract 
subjoined letter to the Speaker cf the House — ginarv events, landed at Dover on Monday 
of Commons, which was read in the House; the 6th instant. amid the acclamations of 
anc on the subject of which Mr Methuen, admiring multitudes. Among those who 
one of the members, has given notice of a‘ accompanied their Majesties, were Prit 
Motion to be discussed on a future day. The jlenry of Prussia, the sons of the King 
same member brought on a discussion in Pryssia, the Prince’ of Mecklenburgh, the 
Prince of Bavaria, the Prince of Wirtem- 
ceding correspondence, and moved an ad-  perg, the Prinee of Oldenburgh, Marshal 
dress to the Prince, praving to know who Blucher, the Hetman Platoft, Genera!s Bar- 
had advised him to come to the *Sunalterable — ¢loy de Telli, Bulow. and York, Prince 
determination never to meet the Princess of | Metternich, &c. Ac. The illustrious visitors 


} 


entered London privately on Tuesday, 


© The Queen cannot omit to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Princess of Wales's note 
of vesterday, although it does not appear to 
her Majesty to require any other reply than 
that conveyed to her Royal Highness’s pre- 
Ceding letter. CHARLOTTE, R.” 


the House after the publication of the pre- 


Wales in public or private.” It seemed, 


wwever, to be the eeneral opinion of the 


the great disappointment of thousands, 
+44 that the motion could not be enter- had assembled to give them a public . 
and the Hon. Member did not press egme. 

Since their arrival, the illustrious strane 
Bee Connaught ITouse, June 3. 1814. gers have been constantly employed in 
ee The Princess ef Wales desiies Mr amining whatever England attords t 
4 er wil rm the House of Commons, fy enlightened curiosity: and th 
re } } jis Roya! Highness the Prince Regent — papers are filled with accounts of their moves 
4) - mn advised ta take such steps as have ments and of the rapturous acc! 
+ 4 ted her from appearing at Court, and which burst from the crowds that every 
tis his Roval Highness’s fixed deter. where follow their steps. The followihes 
never tomect the Princess of Wales extracted from a well written Sunday pepets 
— | Y any Occasion, erther publi€® or private. may be taken as a fair specimen of the | 


Vhe proceedings in 1806 and 1807, and —ribsitv excited by the visit of these he: 
in the last year, are in the recollection of and of the welcome they have experiene’e 
the House, as well as the ample and un. in the British metropol.s. 


; 


quaived vindication of the Princess’s con. ‘* Our visitors scem to be in greater ©: 

éuct to which those proceedings led. ger than those who crowd aba stu; 
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cee therm. The two Monarchs are fairly 
pjockaded ; men and bayonets are no rame 
part to the Hetman Platow 3 and as to Mar- 
shal Blacher, who finds people seated with 
hin in bis coach, and has his hand pulled a 
thousand weys ina minute, We See no ree 
medvy he has against entire dismemberment, 
unless he could contrive to unscrew a limb 
occasionally, and send it out to the admira- 
tion of the multitude. Nature, however, 
will net accommodate him in this respect 5 
and perhaps it is lucky for him, or he might 
reasonably undergo the apprebensions of the 
fair lady who sat next Dr Johnson, and who 
finding the Doctor had get hold of her arm, 
ad was speculating upon it backwards and 
forwards with his near-sighted eyes 2nd awe 
ful mouth, said whisperingly to a neighbour, 
“J wonder whether he'll let me have it 
again.” 

* But of all these attractive strangers, no- 
body obtains a more hearty admiration than 
the one who seeins most to avoid it,—the 
Emperor Alexander. His Majesty, it is 
said, has a perfect indiTerence for show and 
ceremony, except upon occasions where they. 
are absolutely necessary for the dignity of 
ine throne; and indeed his conduct both 
bere and at Paris proves as much. It is not 
contampt of the public opinion that has 
given him this indifference; his whole be- 
haviour, whether amongst the people, or 
away trom them, argues otherwise } but, it 


IS urleret } 


“bderstood, that he has too lively a sense 
of his common nature, as one fellow-crea- 
among many, and one that does not 
étrogate tu himself any personal superemi- 
hence, to be fond of the usual gorgeous at- 
tentions that are shown to men of his rank.” 
The Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
istomed to the hardships of the tented 


led, declined using the magnili¢ent beds 
prepared 
pratt i 


ac 


then. The former sleeps upon 
aw padiasse. "The King of Prussia ore 

ered all the fine satinwood furniture to be 
his bed-room, and a plain 
sy With one common chair, to 


ted. When the bed was remov- 


Majesty's camp equipage was brought 
it Woence were taken a leathern mat- 
“sand bolster; and these were placed 
common couch. 

U1 yot London presented addresses 
Ula on lo the Noval strangers, and 
te. Stand entertainment was pre- 
ine at which about 
own, ie dinner. Uheir 
ane expected to leave England 

ot this month, previous to 
at Seichead Were to witness a naval review 
sels, (3) re about 100 sail of ves- 
ma of the line,) were ta be col- 
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TRIAL OF LORD COCHRANE, Ac. 

This trial, which commenced on the Sifs 
inst. at Guildhall, London, arose out of the 
fraud practised on the Stock Exchange in 
February last, the particulars of which we 
have already amply detailed. (See p. 270.) 

The persons indicted were Lord Cochrane, 
his uncle, the Hon. Cochrane Johnstone, M. 
de Berenger, RK. Butt, R. Sandon, J. Hoi- 
loway, A. M*Rea, and H. Light; and 
a trial which lasted two days, the jury 
brought a verdict of guilty against the whole 
of the defendants. 

They were brought up for judgment on 
the 21st, when they all appeared in Court 
except the Hon. C. Johnstone and Mr M+. 
Rae, who are understood ty have tied to 
France. The sentence of the @ourt was, 
that Lord Cochrane and Mr Butt should be 
fined in £.1000 each, and along with de Be- 
renger to stand an hour on the pillory oppo- 
site the Stock Exchange; Holloway to pay 
a fine of £.500, and all the defendants to be 
imprisoned in the King’s Bench for 12 kalen- 
dar mouths. 

‘This sentence, owing to its extreme se- 
verity, has excited general surprise ; and 
the case of Lord Cochrane in particular ob- 
tuins universal commiseration. His Lord- 
ship had applied for a new trial, which, it 
seems, the rules of the English law cannot 
allow, unless it had been applied tor by all 
the defendants. The great point on which 
the case turned against Lord Cochrane was, 
that Berenger proceeded to his heuse imme- 
diately afler perpetrating the fraud—that 
when he entered the coach, be was, accore 
ding to the Geposit on of the coachman, dres- 
sed in a sceriet uniform, with stars and 
other ernaments on his breast, while Lord 
Cochrane swears in his affidavit, that when 
he came to his house he wore a green dress. 
From some mistake certain witnesses who 
attended on the part of Lord Cochrane were 
not examined, and those witnesses it ap- 
pears were ready to swear, and have now 
indeed made oath, that Berenger actually 
wore a green dress when he appeared at 
Lord Cochrane’s hous«; and the apparent 
contradiction in the testimony of those va- 
rious Witnesses is reconciled by the very na- 
tural supposition that berenger had changed 
bis dress inthe coach. But although there 
were the clearest evidence of Lord Cech- 
rane’s being concerned in taese dishenoura- 
ble transactions, the punishment is surely 
disproportionate to the offence. Every one 
knows that the business of the stock ex- 
change is little better than a species of gamb- 
ling—the offence, i this case, is the ate 
teinpting to gain an uniair advantage in the 
game, and for this offence a suitable fine and 
imprisonment certainly seems a perfectly 
adequate punishment, 
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The question of Catholic emancipation 
has lately been agitated in an extraordinary 
manner in this country by a document re- 
ceived from Rome by Dr Poynter, the Ro- 
ron Catholic vicar apostolic ef the London 
district. The document comes in the shape 
of a formal and official communi ation from 
Moocienr Quarantotti, the depositary of the 
pontifical power at Rome, during the ab- 
sence of his Holiness the Pope. It is dated 
the 16th February, and states, that having 

mynoned all the prelates in the adminis- 
tration of the atfairs of the church, and the 
mort eminent theologians, a council was 
Seld, at which the Roman Catholic bil, in- 

duced last session, with all the papers 
and proceedings relating to it, which had 
been transmitted from Dublin and London, 
subraitted to their consideration ; and 


thot efter solemn and mature deliberation 
thercon, it was the unanimous opinion of 
the council, that it is not enly consistent 


ith the ordinances of the Catholic church, 
bat the bounden duty of its communicants, 
situate in countries out of the papal terri- 
tories, to give full and ample securities to 
the governments under which they live, for 
alleciance, fidelity, 2nd obedience to 
the. | of the land ; and that for this pur- 
pose, that the veto proposed to be given to 
the Ai f Great Britain, in the appoint- 
mentuf Bishops and Deans in his deminions, 


was strictly conformable to the rules and 
practice of the holy see,'and would be cor- 
diaily acceded to and acted upen by the 
severeign Ponti, in all time to come— 


And also, that all correspondence betwixt 


lics and the holy see should in 


to such laspection and 
co was proposed by the late ¢ atholic 
; whole of which is highly 
i? lie the ci hopes, that 
dy nmends those 
for whose rehef it is intended, to receive it 
tis r, it irs, was received by 
ind Meetings of 
OF i pricsi of 
‘ 
of the pr ireland, were 
held, vhich uwnemnimous 
lons Were passed au- 
= 
of Monsicur Quarantotti, and even 
question hy ad the go- 
ent; a the of the Dublin 
Wa a 
R T - 
» sucn arrangements of 
Gomesle nhomimation can ide ng 
Cf with the consent of 
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the Holy See, as will preclude that foreien 
influence, against which those securities, , 
destructive to religion, are called for.” 

At a meting of the Catholic Board, Du! 
lin, on the 7th May, Mr O'Connel, (al) 
ing to the Rescript of Scignor Quarantor: 
observed, ** that another indication of ' 
present melancholy period, was the att 
made by the slaves at Rome to instruct t 
Irish Roman Catholics upon the manne 
their emancipation. He would as soo: 
ceive his politics from Constantinop! 
from Rome. For the Head ef the () 
he had the highest respect ; but, in the 
sent cause, he put theology, (of whic 
knew nothing, and desired to know noth 
out of his consideration wholly. [ty 
the ground of its danger to civil liberty, © 
he objected to the late bill, Ii would 
the effect, if passed into a law, of plac 
the hands of the Minister a new and ex! 
sive source of patronage, and for that 1 
son, he (Mr O°C.) would rather the Cat! 
ics should remain for ever without ¢ 
cipation, than that they should recetv« 
such terms.” 

The Lord Lieutenant, and privy coune. 
of Ireland, on the ground that the ciscus- 
sions of the Cathoiic Board were no longa 
confined to the question of 
liament for a redress of their grievances, 
and that they were only calculated to Keep 
alive the discontents of the people agaust 


mt 


their covernment, issued a proclamation, 


“> 


petite 


the Sd inst. declaring it an illegal assem>'), 
and forbiding its meetings in future on 

of prosecution. ‘The Board does not on thi 
occasion, as in the case of the Catholic Dek 
gates, seem disposed to try the | 

law with the government; as st 4 
quent aggregate mecting they came © 
prudent resolution of declining t 


longer under that character, aithovg? 
loud!y and unanimously disclaimed te 
putation of illegal given to ther 


tings. 


On the 25th Mav Mr James Magee: ] 
prietor of the Dublin even 
brother and successor of the unforiunay 
young man who is at present pm 
found guilty of a libel alleged to have 
contained in a report of a wut 
O'Connell, the celebrated Cathone | 
at the Catho beard. Mr ¢ ‘Conn we 
in the court, and offered te put in an 
t} enticated and avow ct f his 
if the Attorney-Ge wou narce 
Magee ; but this propositi was d 

ene 


as Mr O'Connell would not avow 
TY. 
tical report under prosecution. Phe Jur 
on finding Mr Magee guilty, recomme! 
him te merev; and he has not }° ve 

brought up for judgment. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Thursday, Mey 19. 

HIS day, his Grace Francis Lord Na- 
pier, his Majesty's High Commissioner, 
attended by a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and many naval and military 
officers, walked in procession from the 
Merchants Hall to the High Church, where 
he was received by the Magistrates in their 
robes, &c. After 2 sermon by the Rev. 
Dr Andrew Brown, Moderator of last As- 
embly, from Acts v. 38, 39. ** And now I 
siy unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this counsel, or 
this work, be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it, lest haply ye be found even to 
fight against God.” Tie Members adjourn- 
ed to the Assembly Room, when Dr David 
Ritchie, one of the ministers of St Andrew’s 
Church in this city, and Professor of Logic 
in the University, was unanimously chosen 

Moderator. 
His Grace’s commission, and the Prince 
Regent’s letter, in name and on behalf of 
his Majesty, and also a warrant for two 
thousand peunds Sterling, for propagating 
the Christian religion in the highlands and 
islands of Scotland, being read, as usual, the 
Assembly was opened by an elegant speech 
from Lis Grace the Commissioner, to which 
# suitable reply was made by the Moderator. 
Dr Andrew Brown, after a speech of con- 
siderable length, on the present happy situa- 
hon 0: public affairs, moved an address to 
the Prince Regent, congratulating him on 
the great events which had recently occur- 
red, and which would naturally lead to the 
“peedy re-establishment of a general peace. 
Ur Inglis seconded the motion, and expa- 
“ated on the causes which had produced 
these wokcerful events, and the eminent 
ay Which this country had sustained in 
hom Mr a few words 
motion was of ‘the 

ininimously agreed to. 

to preach before the Bust, Andrew 8, 
t Commissioner on the 
theance. e 22d, and the Rev. Mr 
of Lochmaben, in the after- 
he Rey. Mr John Campbell of 


Selkirk on the forenoon of the 29th, and 
June 


10 


the Rev. Dr John Hodson of Blantyre in 
the afternoon. 

Saturday, May 21. The Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the address, and an 
answer to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent’s letter, presented their report.— 
The answer to the letter and address were 
agreed to. The answer and address were 
then signed by the Moderator, and given to 
his Grace the Commissioner, who undertook 
to transmit them to the Secretary of State 
fur the Home Department, to be presented 
to the Prince Regent. 

The report of the Committee, to whom 
was reinitted, by last Assembly, the raising 
the fund for the Widows Scheme, was read. 
It appeared by that report, that a majority 
of the Presbyteries of the Church had 
agreed to an augmentation of 20 per cent. 
on the present rates, and had also agreed to 
a voluntary contribution. Im consequence 
of this, the Committee had proposed to 
bring in a bill into Parliament to effect this 
purpose. The General Assembly unani- 
mously approved of the report, and agreed 
to the additional assessment of 20 per cent. 
and to the voluntary contribution, and ap- 
pointed Dr Francis Nicol, who was then in 
London, to be their Commissioner to carry 
this measure into a law—and they also re- 
appointed the Committee, with the addition 
of the Lord President and Lord Justice 
Clerk, with full powers to them to give 
such directions concerning the bill, in re- 
spect of its substance, its form, and its pro- 
gress, as they shail judge expedient. 

Monday, May 23. The report of the 
Committee on the Enzie fund was read, 
with the recommendation of the presbytery 
of Fordyce referred to, being considered by 
the General Assembly, they appointed Mx 
Robert Copland, preacher of the gospel, 
their missionary at the Enzie Chapel, ap- 
pointing him to officiate there in that capa- 
city ad vilam aut culpam, and granting to 
him the salary of £.65 Sterling per annum, 
to cummence from the date of the settle- 
ment taking place, with the other cmolu- 
ments belonging to that charge; and the 
Assembly ordain the presbytery of Fordyce 
to proceed to his settlement as soon as the 
vacanoy shall take place. 

The Committee of bills transmitted a pe- 
tition from Mr Lapsiie, member of the 
presbytery of Clasgow, respecting an action 
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of injury and damages against that presby- 
tery, in the case of the set¥ement of the 
parish of Cadder, on which action the pres- 
bytery craves the protection of the Church 
and the assistance of the Procurator. The 


circumstances of this case were nearly as 


follows:—Some considerable time ago, it 
was found necessary to appoint an assistant 
and successor to the Reverend Mr Archi- 
bald Provan, minister of Cadder, in the 
presbytery of Glasgow. The nomination 
lay in the heritors of the parish ; and two 
candidates having appeared, Messrs Locker- 
by and Graham, a keen contest arose, which 
was at last brought before the Court of 
Session, to ascertain which of the two gen- 
tlemen had been legally elected. After a 
great deal of procedure, the Second Division 
of the Court decided in favour of Mr Lock- 
erby. In consequence of this decision, a 
petition was presented to last General As- 
sembly against a sentence of the presbytery 
of Glasgow, dated the 3th of May 1813, in 
the cause of Mr Lockerby’s settlement. 
The Assembly sustained the appeal, and 
appointed the presbytery to proceed to the 
settlement of Mr Lockerby at their next 
rneeting, as assistant and successor to the 
minister of Cadder. At next meeting of 
presbytery they delayed the settlement, it 
having been notified to them that the de- 
cision of the Court of Session was appealed 
to the House of Peers, and this being 
brought under review of the Synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr, they also agreed to a short 
delay. In the mean time Mr Provan, the 
minister of Cadder, died, and Mr Lockerby 
raised the above action of injury and dama- 
ges against the members of the presbytery 
of Glasgow. Mr Tay stie and Principal Tay- 
Jor, two members of the presbytery, were 
heard at the bar, in defence of their conduct 5 
“after which it was agreed to, without a vote, 
that the Assembly should find, that the 
papers brought before them by the petition 
of the presbytery do not enable them to 
judge whether they were warranted in sist- 
ing procedure in the setUuement of Mr Lock- 
erby, but in respect of the summons which 
the presbytery has received to appear before 
the Court of Session, ft appears to involve 
ceeply the rights of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, they should, therefore, instruct 
their Procurator to attend to the progress 
of this summons, and to make appearance 
before the Court, if he shall see cause, and 
take care that the jurisdiction ef the Church 
shall not be infringed. 

Tuesday, Boy 24. A petition was pre- 
sented for che Rev. Mr James Brvce, minister 
of Strachan, stating that he had been ap- 
pointed Presbyterian Chaplain on the Ben- 
gal establishment, and craving that the As. 
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sembly would be pleased to take such Steps 
as they might think expedient for confirm. 
ing the connexion of this charge with the 
establishment of the Church of Scotlana. 
The Assembly, after some remarks, agreed 
to resume consideration of the petition on 
Monday next. 

The Assembly next took under considera- 
tion the petition transmitted from the com. 
mittee of bills for Dr Hill, respecting a me- 
morial and petition from a presbyterian 
establishment at the town of Nassau, New 
Providence. ‘The petition being read, the 
Assembly approved of the pious zeal in pro. 
moting the interests of true religion, which 
induced the petitioners to erect, in the town 
of Nassau, a building in which divine ser- 
vice is regularly performed ; and having 
learnt, that the minister who dispenses the 
ordinances of religion to the congregation 
which assembles there, and whose dcmea- 
nour in society meets with general sitisfac- 
tion, did, in presence of the petitioners, 
subscribe the Confession of Faith of the 
Church of Scotland, and that it is the desire 
of the petitioners to be considered in full 
communion with this national established 
Church, they empowered their Moderator 
to express to the petitioners, that the Church 
of Scotland will always be ready to testi’ 
their brotherly regard for the presbyterian 
congregation at the town of Nassau, in New 
Providence. The Moderator was instructed 
to transmit an authentic extract of this dc- 
liverance to the petitioners. 

The General Assembly proceeded to the 
consideration of the overtures from the 
presbytery of Caithness, anent the wincow 
tax, which overture was read, together with 
the overture from the presbytery of Loc’ - 
maben upon the same subject. Dr Ingus 
who, with other ministers of the presbytery 
of Edinburgh, had exerted their endeavours 
with the Government for a continuance ol 
the clergy’s exemption from the said tax, 
was heard at great length upon the subject, 
and he read various communications he had 
received from his Majesty's Ministers; 
there was also read a memorial drawn up 
by the above Ministers to the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty's Treasury, 
ting the grounds of the clergy 's exemption 
from said tax. Before entering upon this 
subject, it was moved, and unamm vusly 
agreed to, that the grateful thanks of the 
Assembly should be given t » Dr Inglis trom 
the Chair, for the very gicat attention he 
had bestowed upon this i:aportant subjects 
and the persevering exertions he had used $ 
which was accordingly done. It was also 
moved, and. unanimously agreed to, that 
the thanks of the Assembly should be con 
vered by the Moderator to the honour" 
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axl the reverend gentlemen who had con- 
curred with Dr Inglis in his friendly la- 
bours: and also to the Lord Advocate, and 
his Majesty's Solicitor General, for their 
kind attention and obliging assistance in 
this matter. 

After rmature deliberation, the General 
Assembly unanimously agreed to appoint 
a Committee, to consider, whether farther 
means can be employed with any hope of 
success for procuring a continuance of the 
clergy’s exemption from the house and win- 
dow duty; and in the event of its appear- 
ing to the Committee that there is no pros- 
pect of success in any attempt to obtain 
such an exemption, the Committee are in- 
strieted to consider whether any compensa- 
tion, on account of this unexpected burden, 
might be obtained in behalf of these, or any 
part of these ministers of the church by 
whom the burden will be otherwise most 
severely felt. Dr Inglis was appointed Con- 
vencr of the Committee, and any three to 
be a quorum. 

The General Assembly next took up the 
consideration of the reference from the pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder, which was read. 
Mr John Brown, a member of that presby- 
tery, was heard upon the subject. The As- 
eembiy unanimously agreed to appoint a 
Committee, to take the subject of the re- 
presentation under their consideration, and 
to report on Monday. ‘The Procurator to 
te Convener. 

_ Wednesday, May 25. The Assembly took 
Consideration the overtures from the 
Synods of Aberdeen, Fife, and Angus and 
Mearns, concerning the forms of process ; 
and the overtures being read, and Mr Ja:nes 
oo ety Dr Skene Keith, and Mr Allan 
e Lean, heard on the subject, the Assem- 
"y appointed a Committee to take the sub- 
sect under consideration. The Assembly 
‘ecommended to the particular attention of 
‘he Committee, the sketch of a new form of 
)Fecess, Which was prepared and transmitted 
“* an overture to Presbyteries, by the As- 
sembly, in the year 1786,-and directed them 
to avail themselves of the aid which the 
Said sketch may afford them in drawing up 
their report. 
neon from William Garden, Robert 
T “phen, and several other members of the 
Chapel of Ease, Aberdeen, against 
“me presbytery of Aberdeen of 
delaying to give judgment 
then presented to the presby- 
or petition from Alexander Kirk- 
me ’ minister of that Chapel, were next 
combi ving been fully heard, the As- 
st unanimously agreed to appoint the 
itesbytery of Aberdeen to meet on the third 
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Wednesday of June, and take the appellant's 
petition into consideration. 

Thursday, May 26.—The General As- 
sembly proceeded to the consideration of the 
overture from the Presbytery of Dundee 
the Synod of Fife, and the Synod of Angus 
and Mearns, anent the union of offices ; Mr 
Chalmers of Kilmeny, a member of the Sy- 
nod of Fite, and Mr M*‘tLean of Dunferm- 
line, another member of the same Synod, 
were heard upon the subject. After a long 
debate, it was moved and seconded, that the 
Assembly approve of and adopt the overture 
of the Synod of Angus and Mearns, as now 
amended, and which is of the following te- 
nor :— 

“© Whereas, although the residence of Mi- 
nisters in their parishes, which is essential 
for giving sufficient eflicacy to their religious 
instructions, has been enjoined My the fun- 
damental laws of the Church of Scotland, 
yet, from residence not having been clearly 
defined, practices of late have been introdu- 
ced, subversive of this admirable part of our 
Ecclesiastical Constitution; the Synod of 
Angus and Mearns, therefore, humbly over- 
ture to the General Assembly, that it be de- 
clared, that henceforth no presentee to a 
parish is capable of residing in it, as required 
by the forementioned laws of the Church, 
who holds any office or living, imposing, or 
which may impose on him duties, the dis- 
charge of which necessarily requires his ab- 
sence from his parish, and subjecting him 
to the authority which the Presbytery of 
which he is to be a Minister cannot controul. 
And for carrying this principle into effect, 
it is further humbiy overtured, that the Ge- 
veral Assembly shail enjoin all Presbyteries, 
upon receiving a presentation, to demand 
from the person presented a solemn declara- 
tion, that he has no such office or living 
above specified, or, if he has, that he shall 
resign the same previous to his admission 
as a parochial Minister, and shall prohibit 
every Presbytery from completing a settle- 
ment till such declaration be laid on the 
table. And it is further humbly overtured, 
that it be declared that it shall not be law- 
ful for any settled Minister to accept of any 
office or living as above specified, without 
demission ; that the General Assembly en- 
join Presbyteries to serve the said Minister 

so accepting with a lidel for non-residence, 
and to proceed therewith according to the 
laws of the Church in such cases; it being 
always understoud, that, in respect of this 
act, the towns in which Universities are si- 
tuated shall be considered as forming only 
one parish.” 
Another motion was made and seconded. 
‘© That the General Assembly shall dismiss 
all the overtures, inasmuch as the Church 
Courts 
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Courts have already sufficient power to pre- 
vent any union of ecclesiastical benefice with 
a Professorsinp in a University, when the 
two Cuties sre incompatible ; finding it un- 
necessary, Aot statu, to transmit to Presby- 
téries any overture on the subject.” And the 
vote being called for, it was agreed, that the 
state of the vote shal! be, Adopt or Dismiss 5 
it being understood, that if it carry Adopt, 
the first motion shall be the sentence of the 
Assembly , and that, if it carry Dismiss, 
the second motion shall be their sentence. 
And the roll being called, and votes marked, 
it carried Adopt: And theretore the General 
Assembly did, and hereby do declare and 
enjoin in terms of the first motion :—For 
Adopt, $1 ;—Disimiss, 61 ;— Majority, 20. 
Friday, May 27.—There was laid before 
the A-sembly a petinen from the Reverend 
Mr Alexander Davie, Minister of Inchture, 
Nguinst 2 sentence of the Presbytery of Dun- 
dee of the 4th of May current, deposing him 
from the office of the niiuistry, for the crime 
of fornication: and also a petition from 
James Eason and others, libellers of the 
said Mr Davie. There appeared at the bar, 
Mr Davie, with Francis Jetlrey, Esq. advo- 
eate, as his Counsel.—Henry Cockburn, 
Esq. advocate for the libellers; and Mr 
James Thomson and Mr Charles Edie, mi- 
nisters, for the Presbytery of Dundee. 
Parties were drst beard upon the appeals 
which Mr Davie had taken against the pre- 
vious interlocutory yudgments of the Pres- 
bytery of Dundee, to the Synod of Angus 
and Mearns, which met in October last, and 
which had been referred by that Synod to 
the General Assembiv—and parties being 
removed, the Assembly, after some debate, 
found that the Presbytery of Dundee acted 
wreguiarly, proceeding to pronounce 


judgment upon the evidence in the cause, 


before judgment had been given by this 
Court in the above appeals, which had been 
referred by the Sy nod to the General As- 
seinbly 3 and therefore the General Assem- 
bly did, and hereby do, reverse the said 


judgment, upon the evidence in Aoc stain, 


and resolve to proceed to the eonsideration 
of the reference to-morrow, provided the 


‘suid retcrence shall be regularly brought be- 


fore them; and the Assembly empowers the 
Committee of Bills to meet to-morrow, be- 
fore the mecting of Assembly, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the said reference.—The 
Assembly also ordered the parties to attend 
to-morrow, to hear whether any, or what 
farther directions, the Assen shall think 
PrOYXT to mve them. 

Saiurdiy, May 28.—The report of the 
trustees of the fund established by act of 
Parhawent for a provision to ministers wi- 
dows, &c. was given in, and ordered to lie 
@n the table till Monday ; and the thanks of 


the Assembly were given from the chair ta 
Sir H. Moncrieff Wellwood for his uniform 
diligence, fidelity, and kindness, in the dis- 
charge of his office. 

Upon the motion of a member, the As. 
sembly agreed to allow the universities to 
print, at their own expence, a set of ferms 
of commissions to their representatives 
agrecable to the form prescribed by the act 
of Assembly 1783. 

The Assembly took under consideration « 
petition for Mr William Tulloch, schoolmas- 
ter at Nigg, and preacher of the go: pel, 
against a sentence of the Synod of Ross, of 
the 19:h April last, dismissing his appeal to 
that Synod, and remitting his cause to th 
Presbytery of Tain. After parties were 
fully heard, the Assembly agreed to reverse 
the sentence of the Synod of Ross, {indin: 
the appellant, Mr William Tulloch, med 
appellatum, as highly irrerular; and th: 
Presbytery of Tain having, by their judge- 
ment of the Ist March last, suspended Mr 
Tulloch from making any use of his license, 
without previously serving him with 9 libel 
and Jeading proof thereon, the Assembly 
found that the Presbytery, in pronouncing 
said sentence, acted prematurely, unconsti- 
tutionally, and unjustly; and therefore re- 
moved the said suspension, and restored Mr 
‘Tulloch to the exercise of his license, as a 
probationer of the Church, and enjoined the 
Presbytery of Tain to be careful, on all oc- 
casions, to observe the 9th act of Assembly, 
1745, which extends the rules of the 7th 
chapter of the form of process to the proba- 
tioners of the Church ; and the Assembly 
also ordained the whole proceedings in this 
cause to be expunged from the minutes of 
the Synod of Ross and the Presbytery of 
Tain. 

Another petition of the above- mentioned 
Mr William Tulloch, against a sentence of 
the nod of Ross, of April Jast, de- 
laying to proceed in his cause brought be- 


fore then by appeal against) a sentence of 
the Presbytery of Tain of the Jd March, 
came next under consideration of thé As- 
sembly 3 and parties being heard, the As- 
sembly found that the Presbytery proceeden 
irregularly, in citing parties before they had 
served Mr Tulloch with a libel, and they 
ordained the examination of witnesses to be 
expunged from their minutes, and en) ined 
the Presbytery . as in the tormer case. 

The report of the Committee upon the 
Psalmody was taker into consideration 3 and 
Dr Boog of Paisiey having been heard, the 
Assembly ap proved of the diligence of the 
Committee, and renewed their appointment, 
with instructions to get a sufficient number 
of copies of the collection lying on the As- 
sembly’s table printed, in order to be trans 


mitted to the several Presbvteries of the 
Church 
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Church for their consideration ; also, to re- 
ceive any new communications on the sub- 
ject entrusted to them, and to consider 
‘whether these deserve to be admitted into 
the new collection. Upon motion, the 
thanks of the Assembly were given from the 
Chair to Dr Brunton and Dr Boog, for their 
great diligence. 

Monday, May 30.—The Committee ap- 
pointed on the reference from Kirkcaldy re- 
ported ; and various papers were reaq, from 
which it appeared, that the teacher and pro- 
prietors of a school within the bounds of 
che Presbytery of Kirkcaldy, had declined 
the superintendance of that Presbytery, on 
the ground that it was a school unconnected 
with the Established Church, and therefore 
not under its controul. From a document, 
however, also read, it appeared that the per- 
sons Connected with the dissenting school 
had subsequently intimated their readiness 
to admit that visitation which the law au- 
thorised ; and the Assembly approved of the 
report of the Committee, recommending 
to the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy not to ne- 
glect any of those duties respecting schools, 
which were enjoined by the civil and eccie- 
siastical laws of the land; but to do so with 
that spirit of conciliation and liberality 
which might convince dissenters from the 
Established Church, that nothing under its 
sanction would be permitted, which tended 
to trench on a complete religious toleration. 

Dr Hill, when the petition for the Rev. 
James Bryce (appointed to the Presbyterian 
Chaplaincy in India) was taken into consi- 
deration, stated, from documents in his 
hand, that the Hon. Directors of the East 
India Company had resolved to appoint a 
Chaplain of the Church of Scotland, at each 
ofthe three Presidencies: that Mr Bryce, 
who was well known to that House and to 
the public, by an excellent essay on the ci- 
vilzation of British India, had been appoint- 
ed to one of those situations, and was desi- 
Tous of preserving, under the authority of 
the Venerable Assembly, that connection 
Which he had with the Established Church 
The Rev. Doctor submitted 
ssembly the scroll of a resolution 
hare the Committee, to whom the matter 
veferred, suggested for the adop- 
unanimou Assembly 3; and the same was 
usly adopted. It contained a de- 
in se _ the three churches endewed 
branches of the Chu 
riged the inet -hure cotland—eutho- 
ution of kirk-sessions by the 
when ir elders to consult together, 
pny site, relative to their spiritual 

‘, and allowed them to send one Mi- 
“ster and one elder to the Genera! Assem- 


blies of this Church. The Assembly in- 
structed the clerk to furnish Mr Bryce with 
an extract of the resolution, to be by him 
communicated to his colleagues On their ap- 
pointment. 

The reference from the Synod of Angus 
and Mearns, in case of Mr Davie, Minister 
of Inchture, was taken under consideration, 
by which the Synod had referred to the de- 
termination of the Assembly, the appeals 
taken by Mr Davie, against certain interlo- 
cutory judgments of the Presbytery of Dun- 
dee, in his case. Mr Davie appeared for 
himself, and Francis Jefirey, Esq. advocate, 
as his Counsel: Mr Thomson, a member of 
the Presbytery of Dundee, for said Presby- 
tery, and Robert Jamieson, Esq. advocate, 
Counsel for the libellers of Mr Davie. It 
was then moved, that the Assembly sustain 
the appeal brought before them by the re- 
ference of the Synod of Angus and Mearns, 
and remit to the Presbytery of Dundee, to 
take a proof of the objections stated by Mr 
Davie, which may lead to his exculpation, 
and to report to next General Assembly. 

It was also moved, that the Assembly 
dismiss the appeals which have been brought 
before the House by the reference from the 
Synod, but approve of the conduct of the 
members of Presbytery objected to in declin- 
ing the functions of judges in this case, and 
tind that they are precluded, by their own 
declination, from deliberating and voting in 
the farther procedure. Remit the case to 
the Presbytery, in order to their now pro- 
nouncing judgment upon the evidence, and, 
in the event of the defender bringing any 
further preliminary points under the notice 
of the Presbytery, to proceed to final judg- 
ment, notwithstanding any appeal by Mr 
Davie against the judgment of the Presby- 
tery on such preliminary points. 

it was agreed that the state of the vote 
should be, firs¢ motion or second motion, 
when there appeared for the first 20,—for 
the second 45—And therefore the Assembly 
dismissed the appeals, in terms of the se- 
cond motion. 

The moderator, after addressing the 
Members in the usua! manner, dissolved the 
Asseinbiy, and announced another to meet 
on Thursday the [8th of May 1815. 

His Grace the Commissioner then made 
an elegant speech froin the throne, and dis- 
solved the Assembly in name of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on behalf of 
his Majesty. 

On the 2d of May, the Magistrates and 
Council of Edinburgh voted an address te 
the Prince Regent on the present happy 
situation of public affairs, and they likewise 
agreed to address his Royal Highness Mon- 
sicrr 
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sieur the Count d’Artois, who resided in 
Edinte-rgh for some years, on his restora- 
tion to his rights and his native country. 

A contract has been made for finishing 
Lord Nelson’s monument, and it is stipula- 
ted to be completed by the 15th September 
next. 

On the 14th of May, the gold medal 
given by the Honourable Company of Gol- 
fers, was played for on Leith links, and 
gained by Walter Cook, Esq. 

The University of St Andrew's have con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
the Rev. Mr Laurence Adamson, one of the 
members of Cupar-Fife; the Rev. Mr 
George Buist, owe of the ministers of St 
Andrews; and the Rev. Mr John Fleming, 

inister of Flisk. 

The University and Marischal College of 
Aberdeen have conferred the degree of D.D. 
on the Rev. George Forbes, minister of 
Strathdon; and the Rev. Alexander Smith, 
minister of the Chanel of Garioch. 

The Lord Chief Baron has presented Mr 
Robert Smith, preacher of the gospel, to be 
assistant and successor to the Rev. Mr John 
Clune, minister of Borthwick. 

Mr John Grierson has been presented to 
the church of Dunning, in the room of the 
late Rev. Charles Hardy. 

William Hamilton Nisbet,. Esq. of Dirle- 
ton and Belhaven, has presented the Rey. 
Robert Balfour Graham to the church and 
parish of Stenton, vacant by the transila- 
tion of the Rev. Henry Gray to Edinburgh. 

The managers of the New Chapel of 
Fase, Canongate, have elected the Rev. 


Wilham Dun to be their pastor, in room 


of the Rev. Robert Keay, now one of the 
ministers of Perth. 

Mr Duncan Grant, preacher of the gos- 
pel, Fortrose Academy, in consecnence of 
an unanimous call from the maniwers, el- 
ders, and congregation of the Gaelic Chapel, 
Aberdeen, to be their minister, has been 
Jately ordained by the Reverend the Pres- 
bytery of Chanonry for said office. 

On the 17th of May, Mr John Elder was 
appointed a Depute Clerk of Session, in 
room of the late Mr Walter Lockhart. 

The first meeting of the Pitt Club of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on Saturday 
the 28th of May, being the anniversary of Mr 
Pitt's birth, and was very numerously at- 
tended. From the report of the Committee, 
appointed at the meeting held on 12th ult. 
it appeared that the constituent members of 
the Club amounted to 574 noblemen and 
gentlemen. At this meeting, the following 
members were appointed the Office-bearers 
of the Club for the following year :— 


President.—The Duke of and 
Queensberry. 


Viec-Presidents.—Duke of Atholl, Mar. 
quis of Queensberry, Earl of Moray, Fay 
of Glasgow, Lord Gray, Lord Chief Baron. 
Mr Solicitor-General, Rear-Admiral Wm, 
Johnstone Hope, M. P. 

Councillors.—Lord Napier, Hon. George 
Abercromby, M.P., Hon. Mr Baron Clerk, 
Sir John Hay of Hayston, Bart., Sir Patrick 
Murray of Ochtertyre, Bart., Sir Alex. 
Muir Mackenzie of Delvin, Bart. Genera! 
Camphell of Monzie, Alex. Boswell, Esq. of 
Auchinleck, James Denniston, Esq. of Co!- 
grain, J iout.-Col. James Campbell, Walte: 
Scott, [sq. of Abbotsford, John Hay For- 
bes, Esq. advocate, Wm. Ramsay, Esq. 
banker, Thos. Williamson, Esq. merchant 
in Leith, John Wauchope, Ksq. W.S., Wil- 
Lam Trotter, Esq. 

Gilbert Jones, Esq. of Stow, Treasurer. 

Alex. Monypenny, Esq. W. 5. Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
(From‘the Londox ) 


Whitehall May 3.—The Prince Regent has 
been pleased to grant the dignity of Duke 
and Marquis of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland unto Field Mar- 
shall Arthur Marquis of Wellington, K. G. 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten by the names, stiles, and titles of 
Marquis wf Douro and Duke of Wellington, 
in the county of Somerset. 

The Prince Regent has aiso heen pleased, 
to grant the dignity of a Baron of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto 
the following military officers, and the heirs 
male of their bodies lawfully begotten, v17. 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Join 
Hope, K. R. by the name, stile, and tite of 
Baron Niddry, of Niddry, in the county o! 
Linlithgow. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham, 
K. B. by the name, stile, and title of Baron 
I.ynedoch, of Balgowan, in the county of 

Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
Bart. K. B. by the name, stile, and title of 
Baron Cumbermere, in the county palatine 
of Chester. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill, 
K. B. by the name, stile, and title of «ba- 
ron Hill, of Almaraz and of Hawkstone, ! 
the county of Salop. 

Lieutenant-General Sir William Cer 
Beresford, K. B. by the name, stile, 
title of Baron Beresford, of Albuere, and ot 
Dungannon in the county of Waterford. 

Carlton House, May 6. This day the Right 
Hon. Warren Hastings was sworn & mem- 
ber of his Majesty's Most Ilonourable Privy 
Council. 

Whitchall, May 6.—The Prince 
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pas been pleased to grant unto the Right 
Hogourable William Shaw Cathcart, Vis- 
count Catheart, K. T. Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to his Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias, &c. his 
Majesty's licence that he may wear the in- 
signia ef the Imperial Russian Order of St 
Andrew, and the Cross of the Imperial Mi- 
litary Order of St George of the Fourth 
Class, which his Imperial Majesty has been 
pleased to confer upon his Lordship, as a 
testimony of the high sense that sovereign 
entertains of his services, and of the devo- 
tion and zeal displayed by his Lordship in 
the field on several occasions during the late 
campaign on the continent : 

Cariton-louse, May 7.—The prince Re- 
gent this day conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood on Archibald Campbell, Esq. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel in the army, Brigadier General 
in the Portuguese service, and Honorary 
Knight Commander of the Royal Portuguese 
Miltary order of the Tower and Sword. 

Admiralty-Office, May Royal 
liighness the Prince Regent has been plea- 
sed to appoint the Right Hon. John Earl of 
St Vincent, K. B. Admiral of the Red, to 
be General of his Majesty’s royal marine 
forces, in the room of the Right Honour- 
able Alexander Viscount Bridport, K. B. 
deceased : 

And also to appoint Sir Richard Onslow, 
Bart. Admiral of the Red, to be Lieutenant- 
General of the said royal marine forces, in 
- room of the Earl of St Vincent promo- 
ted. 

Whitehall, May 7.—'The Prince Regent 
has been pleased to grant the dignity ofa 
Baronet of Great Britain and Ireland unto 
Sir John Beresford, Knight, Captain in the 
Royal Navy, and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, 

Queen's. Palace, May 7.—Her Majesty the 
ssa has been pleased to appoint John 
—e Esq. Serjeant at Law, to be her 

Ajesty’s Solicitar-General. 
mee May 11.—This day the 
Knichth + pa conferred the honour of 
on Richard Richards, Esq. one 
herd of Exchequer 3—Sarmauel Shep- 
Solicitor-General — William A- 

Extraordinary to the 
and William Gell, 
May 14.—The Prince Regent 
pleased to grant the dignity of a 


hae te of Great Britain and Ireland un- 
Ante ight Hon. George Lord Keith, K. B. 
his bas of the Red, and the heirs male of 

ody lawfully begotten, by the name, 


SP title of Viscount Keith, K. B. 
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san Regent has also been pleased 
- the dignity of a Baron of Great 
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Britain and Ireland unto Sir Edward Pellew, 
Bart. Viée-Admiral of the Red, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by 
the name, stile, and title, of Baron Exmouth, 
of Canonteign, in the county of Devon. 
The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
grant to the Hon. William Cornwallis, Ad- 
miral of the Red, the office of Vice-Admiral 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Lieuten- 
ant of the Admiralty thereof, and also of 
Lieutenant of the navies and seas of the 
said kingdom, in the rvom of the Right 
Hon. Alexander Viscount Bridporty deceased 
—And has also been pleased to grant to Wil- 
liam Young, Ksq. Admiral of the White, 
the office of Rear Admiral of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the Admiralty thereof, 
and also of Rear-Admiral of the navies and 
seas of the said kingdom, in the room of 
Admiral the Hon. William Cornwallis. 
Whitchall, May 23.—The Prince Regent 
has been pleased te grant to Rear Admiral Fre- 
mantle, his Majesty’s royal licence to wear 
the insignia of a Commander of the Imperial 
Military Order of Maria Theresa, conferred 
on him by the Emperor of Austria; and 
permission to the following Officers to wear 
the inaignia of a Knight of the same Order, 
also conferred on them by the Einperor of 
Austria :—Cherles Rowley, Esq. late Cap- 
tain. of his Majesty's ship Kagle; William 
Hoste, Esq. late Captain of his Majesty’s ship 
Bacchante; and Fairfax Moresby, Esq. 
Commander of his Majesty’s sloop Weazel. 


BIRTHS. 


April 21. 1814. At Grange Hill, Mrs 
Macleod, of Dalvey, a daughter. 

25. Mrs Major Forbes, younger of Inver- 
arnan, a son. 

27. Mrs Logan, of Tweedhill, a son. 

May 1. At Wauchope, Mrs Scott, a son. 

2. At St Andrew’s, Mrs Lee, a son. 

5. At Dalkeith House, the Marchioness 
of Queensberry, a daughter. 

— At Brisbane House, Mrs Lang, of 
Overton, a son. 

6. Mrs William May, younger of Hay- 
field, a daughter. 

7. At Culduthell House, the Lady of D. 
D. Inglis, Esq. a daughter. 

8. At London, the Countess of Mansfield, 
a daughter. 

11. At Edinburgh, the Lady of James 
Wolfe Murray, Esq. a son. 

— At Ardersier, the Lady of Major 
M‘Pherson, of the 78th regiment, a daugh- 
ter. 
12. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Mathe 
Fortescue, Esq. a son. ° 

— In London, the Lady of Sir Richard 


Strachan, Bart. and B, a daughter. 
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May 12. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Cap- 
tdin Oldfield, of the corps of royal engineers, 
@ sor. 

14. At Charlotte Square, the Lady of Ro- 
bert Downie, Esq. of Appin, a son and heir. 

15. At Castlecraig, Lady Gibson Carmi- 
chae!, a daughter. 

— At Ecinburgh, the Lady of Thomas 
Bruce, Esq. of Arnot, a daughter. 

16. At Shrubhill, Mrs Colonel Gerard of 
Rochsoles, a son. 

17. Mrs Trotter, Northumberland Street, 
a son. 

— In Queen Street, Mrs Maconochie, a 
son. 

— The Lady of Colonel Sir George Leith, 
Bart. a daughter. 

Is. At Touch house, Mrs Macdonald, of 
Staifa, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs H. 
Queen Street, a daughter. 

21. At Hilton Bank, Hamilton, 
James Bryson, a son. 

26. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, her 
Grace the Duchess of Roxburghe, a daugh- 
tér, which survived but a short time. 

— .\t George's Square, the Honourable 
Mrs Dundas, of Dundas, a daughter. 


Watson, 


Mrs 


MARRIAGES. 


April 19. At Glasgow, the Reverend John 
Ritchie, Kilmarnock, to Margaret, only 
daughter of Mr Brocket, York Street. 

20. At St Andrews, the Reverend John 
Finclay, one of the Ministers of Perth, to 


Marriages, Stocks, and Markets. 


23. At London, John Henry Smvth, 
M. P. of Heath, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
to Lady Elizabeth Anne Fitzroy, thirg 
daughter of his Grace the-Duke of Grafton. 

25. At the Isle of Nith, the Reverend 
John Crocket, Minister of Kirkgunzion, to 


Margaret, eldest daughter of James Goldie. 


Esq. 

27. At Glasgow, Peter Macadam, Esq. of 
Easter House. to Jean, youngest daughte: 
of the late John Brokes, Esq. 

29. At Kersehill Robert Leishman, Esq. 
of Burnhouse, to Rachel, youngest daughter 
of Alexander Ramsay, Esq. 

May '. At Dun House, Lord Kennedy, 
to Miss Allardice, of Dunottar. 

3. At Portobello, Mackay Hugh Secot:. 
Esq. younger of Sea-bank, te Miss Barbar. 
Baillie, youngest daughter of the late Licu- 
tenant-General Mackay Hugh Baillie of 
Rosehall. 

— At Edinburgh, Anthony Procter Lek». 
Esq. surgeon in the Koyal Navy, to Elizs 
beth, daughter of the deceased John Ker. 
sopp, Esq. attorney at law, Newcastle-vpor- 
Tyne. 

5. At London, John Charles Rains: on, 
Esq. eldest son of SirJohn Ramsden, })111. 0! 
Byron, in the county of York, to Isabella, 
daughter of Lord Dundas. 

16 At Glasgow, Robert Jarvie, P'sq. mer- 
chant, to Jean, daughter of the late Willian 
Milligan, Esq. Carlibar. | 

19. At Duncow, Dr John Kirkpatrcs. 
aged 70, to Miss Margaret M*Michan, trom 
Gatehouse, aged 20. 


get 


24. At London, Lord Folkstone, to +)» 
Mildmay, of Cavendish Square. 


Mary Anne, third daughter of Cathcart 
Dempster, Esq. 


Prices of Siocks. ! 
Prices of Grain per quarter Corn vohanige 
' Bank S per cent. London. 
1814. Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
May 30.) —— | | | Wheat. Barley.| Outs. | Pes 
June 6, & & | & 
13. 256 — | May30. [47 76 | 27 40 | 15 
—— 4dprem 694 June 6. | 54 76 | 28 38] 18 2s 42 
27.| —— | i} prem, 13. 47 77 | 27 35} 18 
20. | 48 74 | 26 S4] 18 27 
| 27. 40 70 | 25 33] 18 26] * 
Prices of Oat, Pease, and Burley Meal, in |) 


Edinburgh Markct, per peck. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Outmeal. Pease and ~ 

184. Barley Meal. 1814. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Wea 
_}_Bolls. | Price. | Boils. Priee.. 
May Sl.j 500 [17 16] 60 | 14 June 3. | 34 37] 27 32 22 | 
June 7. | 480 117 16] 60 | 14 — 10.1 35 40 | 27 31 20 25) 19 
1% | 480 [17 16] 60 14 17.] 33 38} 25 30] 18 
21.) 340 [17 16 | 62 |} 14— 33 37] 26 31] 18 22) 

i} 398 17 50 | 14 
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